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LONDON:  A  LITERARY  MECCA 

Everett  L.  Getchjcll,  Litt.  D. 

Projector  Oetchell  hat  taken  ttco  groups  of  college  students  to  study  at  London 
University  under  the  auspices  of  Boston  University  Bummer  School,  one  in  1928,  and 
the  second,  shown  in  the  accompanying  halftone,  in  19S2.  The  Boston  Post,  speaking 
editorially  of  this  phase  of  foreign  study,  said:  ''The  beauty  of  this  form  of  instruction 
lies  in  its  personal  contacts.  .  .  .  There  is  no  kind  of  iiMfrurtion  more  profound  and 
lasting  than  that  which  is  built  around  the  visible  things  of  life.” 


PROBABLY  no  other  city  in  the 
world  holds  so  many  precious 
mementoes  of  great  masters  of 
the  English  tongue  as  does  London. 
Not  only  does  the  Poets’  Corner  in 
Westminster  Abbey  hold  the  sacred 
dust  of  great  singers ;  memories  of  her 
illustrious  dead  throng  a  hundred 
streets  in  this  mighty  metropolis.  To 
the  student  of  English  literature,  to 
the  teacher,  a  summer  spent  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  a  rare  treat,  a  rich  feast. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  huge  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  with  its  unrivalled  collec¬ 
tion  of  manuscripts  and  first  editions, 
its  two  million  volumes,  its  collection 
of  royal  autographs.  The  space  al¬ 
lotted  to  this  article  could  be  filled 
with  a  bare  enumeration  of  only  a 
few  of  the  literary  riches  to  be  found 
here.  Even  the  casual  visitor  will 
recall  the  signature  of  Shakespeare, 
the  exquisite  little  volume  in  the 
handwriting  of  Elizabeth,  the  long 
cases  full  of  beautiful  missals.  It  is 
rather  to  the  homes  where  so  many 
great  writers  have  lived  that  we  must 
turn  our  steps.  Let  our  first  trip  be 
down  the  roaring  Strand  to  the  quiet 


purlieus  of  the  Temple  and  the  home 
of  Samuel  Johnson. 

Just  where  the  Strand  ceases  to  be 
the  Strand  and  becomes  Fleet  Street, 
a  narrow  passage.  Middle  Temple 
Lane,  leads  us  to  Brick  Court  and 
Middle  Temple  Hall.  At  No.  2  Brick 
Court  lived  Oliver  Goldsmith.  It  was 
in  these  rooms  that  Samuel  Johnson 
came  to  the  rescue  of  his  impoverished 
friend  and  rescued  him  from  his  irate 
landlady  by  disposing  of  the  manu¬ 
script  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  painted  the 
scene, — you  will  find  a  copy  in  the 
house  at  Gough  Square  which  we  shall 
visit  presently. 

Close  by  is  the  splendid  old  dining 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  built  in 
1575,  and  within  whose  ample  walls 
Elizabeth  and  her  court  saw  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Twelfth  Night  on  Feb.  2, 
1602,  with  Shakespeare  himself  in  the 
cast.  One  may  touch  the  very  bell- 
pull  which  the  great  bard,  so  tradition 
says,  clasped  on  that  memorable  occa¬ 
sion. 

Close  by  is  the  spot  where  the  War 
of  the  Roses  began,  immortalized  in 
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Shakespeare’s  “Henry  VI,”  Act  2, 
Scene  4.  Still  further  on,  towards 
the  Thames,  is  Crowm  Office  Row. 
Charles  Lamb  was  born  here,  on  the 
second  floor  at  No.  2.  “I  was  born,” 
he  writes,  “and  spent  the  first  years  of 
my  life  in  the  Temple.  Its  church,  its 
halls,  its  gardens,  its  fountains,  its 
river,  .  .  .  these  are  my  oldest  recol¬ 
lections.  Infleed  it  is  the  most  elegant 
spot  in  the  metropolis.” 

Many  other  famous  writers  lived 
here.  William  Cowper  for  several 
years  devoted  himself  to  writing  in 
rooms  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Field¬ 
ing  lived  in  Pump  Court;  Evelyn, 
the  diarist,  in  Hall  Court;  Samuel 
Johnson  for  a  while  in  Inner  Temple 
Lane;  Thackery  had  rooms  at  No.  10 
Crown  Office  Row.  At  No.  3  Foun¬ 
tain  Court,  William  Blake  went  to 
live  in  1821;  and  many  other  famous 
writers  attended  here  as  law  students. 
Goldsmith  lies  buried  just  outside  the 
twelfth  century  Temple  Church. 

Across  Fleet  Street  is  the  Cheshire 
Cheese,  favorite  haunt  of  Johnson 
and  later  of  Charles  Dickens.  Go  up 
Wine  Office  Court  and  turn  to  the 
left.  At  the  head  of  Gough  Square 
is  a  four-story  brick  house,  the  one 
house  now  left  standing  in  l^ndon 
where  Samuel  Johnson  lived.  In  this 
house  his  wife  Tetty  died.  In  the 
attic  on  the  fourth  floor  Johnson 
worked,  wdth  five  clerks,  for  seven 
years,  compiling  his  great  dictionary. 
The  house  is  now  the  property  of 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  brother  of  the 
late  Lord  Northcliffe.  It  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  you  will  hear  from  the 
lips  of  its  charming  and  cultivated 
hostess,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Rowell,  countless 
ajnusing  and  typical  stories  of  the 
great  Doctor  Johnson  and  the  many 


illustrious  people  who  came  to  thi* 
shrine.  Boswell  often  climbed  these 
stairs.  Thomas  Carlyle,  no  doubt, 
with  many  a  windy  suspiration  like 
those  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
climbed  these  four  steep  flights  of  stain 
to  sit  in  Johnson’s  three-legged  chair 
on  the  top  floor.  On  the  day  before  I 
made  my  sixth  visit  to  this  house, 
“Copie”  had  spent  an  hour  or  two  here. 

No.  48  Doughty  Street,  where 
Charles  Dickens  brought  his  young 
wife  and  her  ill-starred  sister  Mary, 
is  now  open  to  visitors.  You  will  find 
many  things  here  associated  with  the 
life  and  works  of  that  master  humo^ 
ist.  In  these  rooms  Dickens  wrote 
“Oliver  Twist”  with  Forster,  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  sitting  beside  him  as  he  wrote 
the  closing  chapters.  Later  Dickens 
moved  his  growing  family  to  1  Dev(m-  ' 
shire  Terrace,  at  the  corner  of  Maryle- 
bone  Road,  and  almost  under  the 
shadow'  of  the  chureh  in  w’hich  Robert 
Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  were 
married  after  their  romantic  elope¬ 
ment. 

Wimpole  Street  has  become  famous. 
The  house  at  No.  50  still  stands,  the 
door  swinging  open  to  admit  its  ten¬ 
ants,  but  never  will  there  emerge  so 
appealing  a  figure  as  that  of  Elizi- 
Ix^th  Barret.  Not  far  away  is  No. 

67,  w'here  lived  the  historian  Henry 
Hallam,  father  of  that  Arthur  for 
w'hom  Tennyson  wTote  “In  Memo- 
riam.”  You  will  recall  those  lines: 

“Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I 
stand. 

Here,  in  the  long,  unlovely  street. 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to 
beat 

So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand.” 

Wilkie  Collins  died  at  No.  82  Wim- 
])ole  Street.  Other  famous  writers  j 
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lived  not  far  away.  Ruskin  was  born 
at  54  Hunter  Street  and  for  many 
years  made  his  home  at  163  Denmark 
kill.  Both  houses  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Anthony  Trollope’s  home  w’as  at  34 
Welbeck  Street,  and  Lord  ^lacaulay 
lived  at  Holly  Ix)dge  on  Campden 
Hill. 

Merely  to  name  the  famous  writers 
who  lived  in  Ix)ndon  would  fill  pages. 
Yet  we  must  not  leave  without  a  visit 
to  Chelsea,  home  of  the  Carlyles,  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  of  Dante  Gabrielle  Ro- 
setti  and  Swinburne  and  William  Mor¬ 
ris,  and  now  the  centre  of  a  notable 
group  of  young  English  writers. 

Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane  Welch 
Carlyle  came  here  from  Craigenput- 
tock  in  1834,  and  except  for  occasional 
holidays,  never  left  it.  Here  Carlyle 
wrote  and  lived  and  suffered  for  al¬ 
most  half  a  century.  The  house  at  24 
Cheyne  Walk  remains  almost  exactly 
as  it  was  when  Carlyle  died  in  1881. 
It  is  full  of  things  of  interest  to  the 
English  teacher.  There,  mounted  be¬ 
tween  tw’o  panes  of  glass,  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  is  the  letter  WTitten  by  Dis- 
reali  in  1874,  offering  Carlyle  a  title 
and  a  royal  pension.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  window  is  Carlyle’s  letter 
in  reply,  declining  the  preferred 
honor.  The  house  is  full  of  haunting 
presences.  !Most  of  the  eminent  Vic¬ 
torian  writers  were  guests  here.  Ten¬ 
nyson  came  often,  and  he  and  Thomas 
would  spend  a  long  evening  in  the 
spacious  basement  room,  smoking  in 
silence  their  long-stemmed  church¬ 
warden  pipes,  and  finally  saying  good¬ 
night  with  mutual  remarks  of  the  fine 
evening  they  had  had  together.  A  few 
years  ago  I  met  in  this  room  George, 
a  cat  who  could  play  cricket  and  who 
had  shaken  hands  with  Queen  Mary. 


But  poor  George,  like  the  famous  par¬ 
rot  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  is  no  longer 
living. 

Yes,  Chelsea  has  its  famous  memo¬ 
ries.  In  Sidney  Street,  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley  spent  his  youth  at  the  rectory. 
George  Eliot  died  in  the  house  at  No. 
4  Cheyne  Street.  “Queen’s  House,” 
No.  16  Cheyne  Walk  is  the  house  that 
in  1862  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  William 
Rossetti  and  George  Meredith  took  as 
joint-tenants.  For  a  most  interesting 
account  of  this  group  and  their  life 
here  read  Frances  Winwar’s  recent 
book,  “Poor  Splendid  Wings.”  You 
may  get  an  illuminating  glimpse  of 
Rossetti’s  home  life  in  these  days,  too, 
from  that  useful  literary  chronicle 
quoted  by  A.  St.  John  Adcock  in  his 
delightful  “Famous  Houses  and  Lit¬ 
erary  Shrines  of  Tx)ndon,”  in  which 
Allingham  says  in  his  diary  (June  27, 
1864): 

“Got  down  to  Chelsea  by  half  past 
eight  to  D.  O.  R.’s.  Breakfasted  in  a 
small,  lofty  room  on  the  first  floor  with 
window  looking  on  the  garden.  Fanny 
in  white.  Then  we  went  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  lay  on  the  grass,  eating  straw- 
l)errie8  and  looking  at  the  peacock.  F. 
went  to  look  at  the  ‘chicking,’  her  plural 
of  chicken.  Then  Swinburne  came  in 
and  began  to  recite — a  parody  of  Brown¬ 
ing*  was  one  thing;  and  after  him  Whis¬ 
tler,  who  talked  about  his  own  pictures — 
Royal  Academy — the  Chinese  painter 
girl,  Millais,  &c.” 

Whistler  was  then  living  at  101 
Cheyne  Walk.  Turner  also  lived  in 
this  same  Cheyne  Walk.  He  died  in 
the  house  No.  119.  T^igh  Hunt  lived 
close  by  at  No.  10  Upper  Cheyne  Row. 
He  had  taken  the  house  the  year  be¬ 
fore  the  Carlyles  came,  and  lived  here 
in  poverty  and  worry  for  seven  years. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
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many  calls  on  the  Carlyles  that  he 
wrote — and  gave  to  Mrs.  Carlyle — 
that  delicious  verse,  “Jenny  Kissed 
Me.” 

William  de  Morgan  had  his  pottery 
kiln  here  at  Chelsea,  and  wrote  those 
famous  three-decker  novels,  “Alice- 
For-Short,”  “Joseph  Vance,”  and  the 
others.  Today  the  Chelsea  Group  is 
doing  famous  things  in  fiction,  poetry, 
and  the  drama. 

Houses  where  Thackery  lived  and 
wrote  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  Temple,  at  13  Great  Coram 
Street,  and  in  Kensington,  where  at 
Ifi  Young  Street  he  wrote  “Vanity 
Fair.”  The  house  in  Hampstead 
known  as  Lawn  Bank,  where  John 
Keats  lived  and  where  he  met  Fanny 
Brawn,  is  now  a  Keats  Museum,  open 
to  all  comers.  On  Hampstead  lived 
also  Shelley  for  awhile,  and  Joanna 
Baillie.  ^Ir.  John  Buchan,  M.  P., 
author  of  many  famous  novels,  now 
lives  at  The  Grove,  Highgate  Hill, 
in  the  house  where  Mr.  John  Gilman 
cared  for  S.  T.  Coleridge  during  the 
last  years  of  the  poet’s  life.  In  the 
yard  of  the  old  chap<‘l  in  Highgate 
you  may  see  the  grave  of  S.  T.  C., 
with  the  epitaph  which  he  composed. 
George  Eliot  and  her  husband  George 
Henry  T.<ewea,  are  buried  in  Highgate, 
as  are  the  ashes  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

In  Bunhill  Fields  you  will  find  the 
last  resting  place  of  Daniel  Defoe,  and 
nearby  the  monument  over  the  grave 
of  John  Bunyan.  Somewhere  in  this 
rather  neglected  cemetery  lie  William 
Blake  and  his  wife  in  unmarked 
graves. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  sights  at  the 
Tower  of  I^ondon  is  the  room  in  which 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  his  monih 
mental  “History  of  the  World,”  du^ 
ing  those  twelve  long  weary  years  of 
imprisonment.  Seething  Lane,  nearby, 
is  where  Samuel  Pepys  lived  for  a 
doztm  years.  While  the  great  fire  of 
IfiGG  swept  away  most  of  the  London 
that  Shakespeare  knew,  there  still  re¬ 
main  some  memories  of  the  great  bard; 
the  site  of  the  house  in  Silver  Street 
where  he  lived  with  the  Mountjoyg; 
the  site  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  South¬ 
wark,  and  the  grave  of  his  younger 
brother,  Edmund,  in  old  Saint  Sa¬ 
viour’s  Cathedral.  Here  also  is  the 
(]uaint  effigy  of  the  poet  Gower,  con¬ 
temporary  of  Shakespeare.  The  play¬ 
wrights,  John  Fletcher  and  Philip 
Massinger,  were  buried  in  this  church 
(1625  and  1628,  respectively). 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  us 
to  take  you  to  the  homes  of  Joseph 
Addison  and  Edw  in  Fitzgerald,  of  Al¬ 
fred  Austin  and  Thomas  Gray,  Colley 
Cibber,  Lord  Byron,  and  a  host  of 
other  notables.  The  literary  as.socia- 
tions  of  Soho  alone  would  occupy  sev¬ 
eral  pages  of  description.  I  recall  with 
pleasure  a  dinner  given  by  your  wrriter 
to  a  score  of  young  American  college 
students  at  the  Villa  Villa  on  Gerard 
Street,  formerly  the  home  of  Edmund 
Burke.  There  are  living  authors  whom 
an  ambitious  American  student  or 
teacher  may  meet  in  London.  This 
w’ould  require  as  much  more  space  as 
we  have  already  taken,  and  this  article 
is  now  all  too  long.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  no  other  city  in  the  world  offers 
to  a  student  or  teacher  of  English  lit¬ 
erature  such  a  w’ealth  of  fascinating 
material  for  study. 


HUSKIN  AND  THE  N.  R.  A. 

Mabtua  Elliot  Clay 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

1$  it  nurpriMing  that  an  English  thinker  and  irriter  irho  lived  a  century  ago  should 
hare  found  the  solution  for  so  many  of  the  perplexing  national  and  international  prob¬ 
lems  that  face  us  todayf  Miss  Clay's  article  is  a  most  interesting  and  thought-pro¬ 
coking  one,  and  tre  recommend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  our  readers. — E.  L.  O. 


LEFT  that  Minnpjnita  school 
room,”  says  a  recent  writer  on 
social  and  economic  problems  in 
a  popular  magazine, ‘Misheartened  that 
in  this  period  of  distress  a  teacher 
should  waste  time  questioning  an  igno¬ 
rant  farm  l)oy  about  the  religion  of 
Wordsworth,  when  he  should  lx*  get¬ 
ting  information  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  depression  and  the  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  another.”  When  we  consider,  how’- 
ever,  that  Wordsworth  holds  up  nature 
as  the  very  mirror  of  that  divine  spirit 
whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 
suns,  we  realize  that  to  a  farm  lx)y 
living  and  moving  and  having  his  be¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  Wordsworth’s  ideas 
of  religion  may  well  be  an  inspiration. 
Nevertheless,  the  critic’s  words  reveal 
a  justifiable  |>opular  feeling  that  at 
least  some  literature  studied  in  high 
school  should  offer  a  field  for  the  dis- 
cu8.sion  of  the  problems  of  capital  and 
labor,  of  social  economics,  which  so 
press  upon  our  w’orld  today. 

Such  literature  should  state  these 
problems  clearly  and  forcefully — that 
is  to  say,  it  should  have  style — it 
should  emphasize  the  necessity  of  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems  and  should  present 
a  solution.  Tf  some  of  the  problems 
which  the  author  mentions  have  al¬ 
ready  been  solved  by  methods  he  has 
suggested,  his  authority  becomes  all 
the  more  valuable. 

The  writing  which  I  am  to  discuss 
offers  this  much  desired  correlation  be¬ 


tween  literature  and  social  economics, 
or  in  latest  parlance,  the  N.  R.  A. 
This  essay  states  the  problems  of  the 
machine  age  clearly.  It  reveals  their 
seriousness,  it  offers  a  solution  for 
every  one.  The  diction  of  the  essay 
is  .easy,  the  thought  so  simply  ex¬ 
pressed  that  its  depth  surprises.  It 
advocates  a  “New  Deal,”  and  either 
wins  students  to  it  or  sets  them  search¬ 
ing  for  a  better  way.  This  essay  is 
“Work,”  by  John  Kuskin,  one  of  three 
essays  in  “The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.” 
The  title  has  a  'double  meaning,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  moral.  It  was  Zeus  himself, 
Aristophanes  says,  who  proclaimed 
that  the  athletes  winning  the  Olympic 
contests  should  be  wreathed  with  a 
crown  of  wild  olive.  And,  indeed,  he 
continues,  it  should  have  l)een  of  gold 
had  not  Zeus  been  so  p<«>r.  By  the 
title,  “Crown  of  Wild  Olive,”  Ruskin. 
possibly  infers  that  the  reward  for  any¬ 
thing  well  done  is  honor  not  wealth. 

This  idea  has  some  expression  in 
“Traffic”  and  “Work,”  the  other  essays 
in  the  slender  volume,  but  in  “Work” 
it  finds  its  clearest  form. 

The  speech  was  given  in  186.5,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Working  Man’s  In¬ 
stitute,  an  early  form  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  to  a  group  of  laborers  and  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor.  Merely  mentioning 
the  subjects  to  which  Ruskin  alludes 
will  illustrate  how  germinal  was  his 
social  doctrine,  how  it  colors  the 
movement  of  modern  thought.  In  the 
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introduction  he  stresses  the  need  of 
correlation  between  education  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance.  “No  teacher,”  he 
says,  “can  truly  promote  the  cause  of 
education  until  he  knows  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  life  for  which  that  education 
is  to  prepare  his  pupil.”  He  states  a 
fact  new  to  some  high  school  students : 
there  are  w’orking  rich  as  well  as  work¬ 
ing  poor.  It  is  the  idlers,  both  rich 
and  poor,  which  constitute  the  great¬ 
est  menace  to  society.  To  the  workers 
Uuskin  makes  his  appeal,  and  to  these 
he  presents  a  solution  of  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Here  are  discussed  the  game 
of  money-making,  the  jK)wer  of  cap¬ 
ital,  its  relation  to  the  causes  of  war, 
the  vast  chasm  between  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor  and  the  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  it  by  inheritance,  income,  and 
sales  taxes.  Here  are  presented  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  their  housing 
conditions,  their  hours  of  W’ork,  their 
pay,  their  recreation;  here  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  labor  of  their  children,  the 
results  of  the  theory  of  laissez-faire, 
the  effect  of  work  which  blinds  the 
eyes,  blasts  the  soul  of  the  w'orker,  and 
prepares  the  w'ay  for  the  anarchist. 

Having  presented  these  problems,  so 
integral  a  part  of  our  lives  now,  he 
offers  a  solution  for  them  all — not 
through  the  rule  of  a  dictator  or  the 
authoritative  control  of  the  state,  which 
voices  everywhere  today  warn  us  never 
create  life,  vitality,  prosperity;  but 
by  vitalizing  the  spirit  of  individual 
initiative.  Ruskin’s  solution  may  seem 
visionary  to  some,  but  it  sets  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  thinking  out  his  objections  to 
Rusk  in’s  theories,  and  perhaps  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  come  to  some  solution  of 
his  own. 

Rusk  in’s  remedy  for  economic  de¬ 


pression  springs  from  the  basic  cha^  j 
acter  of  the  man  himself. 

“Every  w’riter,”  says  Taine,  “has  a 
mainspring  of  thought  which  controls 
his  work.”  There  are  coils,  cogs,  jew¬ 
els,  fundamental  to  the  smooth  pn^ 
ress  of  his  thought,  but  this  one  main¬ 
spring  actuates  everything  else.  The 
mainspring  of  Ruskin’s  thought  is, 
“Do  Justice.”  Every  evil  social  con¬ 
dition,  every  economic  injustice,  he 
thinks  will  disappear  if  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal  are  moved  by  this  one  motive.  Do 
justice  and  you  will  desire  only  what 
you  have  justly  earned;  do  justice  and 
you  will  pay  those  who  entertain  you 
less  and  those  who  feed  and  clothe 
you  more;  do  justice  and  you  will 
provide  as  good  training  for  farmers 
as  you  do  for  soldiers;  do  justice  and 
you  will  not  allow’  a  poor  child  longer 
hours  of  lal)or  than  you  would  allow 
your  own;  do  justice  and  you  will  not 
set  any  man  at  labor  so  monotonous  or 
so  deadly  that  it  ruins  him;  do  jus¬ 
tice  and  you  W'ill  not  loan  money  to 
war  lords  w’ho  w’ill  repay  you  with 
taxes  wrung  from  the  misery  of  the 
poor. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  preach  doing 
justice,  but  how  does  Ruskin  win  men 
to  action  ?  He  lx?lieves  w’ith  his  friend 
Carlyle  in  the  essential  idealism  of  the 
human  race. 

Show’  people  what  suffering  is 
caused  by  the  economic  order,  and 
they  will  change  it.  Point  out  that 
those  W’ho  are  as  idle  as  gnats  and 
jelly-fish  must  be  supported  by  the 
grinding  toil  of  men,  prove  that  those 
who  live  for  money  only  are  worse 
than  Judas,  make  men  realize  that 
praying  for  God’s  kingdom  and  work¬ 
ing  for  the  devil’s  is  mockery,  warn 
them  of  inevitable  revolution  unless 
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they  change,  and  Ruskin  thinks  you 
have  won  them. 

As  the  students  read  “Work,”  they 
realize  that  many  of  Ruskin’s  dreams 
have  come  true.  City  playgrounds  for 
children  instead  of  factory  jobs,  free 
libraries,  housing  codes,  red  coats  on 
policemen  instead  of  on  soldiers,  and 
a  decided  change  of  feeling  about  war 
itself,  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
the  new  deal,  safety  devices  for  dan¬ 
gerous  machines — all  these  are  becom¬ 
ing  a  part  of  our  civilization.  Such 
advances  are  recorded  in  magazines  or 
daily  papers  and  give  unique  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  classroom  and  daily 
life. 

It  is  well  to  begin  class  work  by 
giving  out  a  few  questions  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  What  is  meant  by  the 
factory  system  ?  When  were  factories 
begun  i  Why  ?  What  is  meant  by  a 
labor-union  ?  When  did  such  unions 
originate  ?  W'hy  ?  What  is  a  policy 
of  laissez-faire  ?  What  is  a  sales  tax, 
an  income  tax,  an  inheritance  tax? 
Define  economics,  sociology.  What  is 
meant  by  the  power  of  capital  ?  These 
questions  establish  a  comon  ground  of 
information  upon  which  the  structure 
of  the  essay  may  be  erected. 

“Can  anyone  find  topics  mentioned 
in  Ruskin  discussed  in  today’s  paper  ?” 
Such  a  question  will  produce  a  wealth 
of  material.  Clippings  wdll  group 
themselves  into  certain  divisions:  capi¬ 
tal,  its  power  and  its  control ;  war,  its 
causes,  its  remedy;  poor  relief;  sport 
as  a  recreation,  as  a  job;  safeguards 
for  labor;  and  scores  of  others.  The 
pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  collect 
material  on  whatever  phase  of  the 
work  interests  him  most.  This  may 
be  made  into  individual  or  class  scrap 
books.  Through  this  work  pupils  have 


realized  that  Ruskin  foresaw  and  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  industrial  depression 
that  they  have  suffered  (and  there 
have  been  some  searchings  of  heart  as 
to  expensive  club  parties  in  these 
times),  but  also  that  he  is  not  hopeless 
about  the  industrial  disorder,  but 
points  a  way  out. 

His  heartening  doctrine  is  couched 
in  a  style  not  incoherent  and  ramb¬ 
ling  but  simple  and  limpid.  There 
are  not  fifty  hard  w’ords  in  the  essay, 
yet  the  thought  has  depth.  The  par¬ 
allel  structure  of  the  sentences  give 
them  the  beauty  of  the  psalms.  The 
assonance  and  alliteration  makes  them 
sing.  Ruskin’s  earlier  writings  are  full 
of  word  pictures.  Ask  the  pupil  to 
describe  a  bird,  a  skyscraper,  a  cloud, 
a  stone,  a  stream,  sunshine ;  then  read 
what  Ruskin  has  written  on  these  sim¬ 
ple  things  and  the  pupil  can  measure 
his  ow’n  word  skill  with  that  of  a 
master. 

Here  a  few  quotations:  stainless 
water,  trembling  and  pure,  like  a  body 
of  light,  cutting  itself  a  radiant  chan¬ 
nel  down  to  the  gravel ;  feathery  weeds, 
all  waving;  flush  your  flowers  into 
bloom ;  soft  snow  of  blossoms;  the  sun, 
a  shower  of  jewels;  work,  a  broad, 
strong  sea-boat,  able  to  breast  a  wave 
and  break  it ;  infinite  pinnacles  of  pine 
forest. 

Ruskin  revised  his  work  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  give  the  pupil 
a  short  paragraph  as  it  was  originally 
written,  italicize  the  words  Ruskin 
changed,  let  the  pupil  substitute  other 
words,  and  compare  the  result.  In  the 
following  paragraph  all  the  italieized 
words  were  changed: 

To  glean  their  meadows  side  by  side, 
so  happier;  to  bear  the  hitter  frost  ond 
burden  up  the  breathless  mountain  side 
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without  murmuring;  to  look  forward; 
to  see  at  the  fort  of  their  low  death  bed 
the  form  of  a  pale  figure  dying  pa¬ 
tiently  as  they;  all  this  separates  us 
from  the  cattle  and  the  stones. 

To  glean  their  meadows  side  by  side, 
so  happier;  to  bear  the  burden  up  the 
breathless  mountain  fiank  unmurmur- 
ingly,  to  bid  the  stranger  drink  from 
their  vessel  of  milk,  to  see  at  the  fort 
of  their  low  death  be<l8  a  pale  figure 
u{>on  a  cross  dying  also  patiently;  all 
this  separates  us  from  cattle  and  the 
stones, 

Ruskin’s  wealth  of  allusion  may  be 
used  to  show  how  sound  scholarship 
enriches  and  clarifies  thought.  As  a 
result  of  such  study,  the  pupils  realize 
that  a  great  style  is  so  because  it  not 
only  states  a  truth  Ix'autifully  but 
completely. 

Before  the  study  of  the  essay  is 
finished,  there  should  appear  in  the 
class  some  curiosity  about  Ruskin  him¬ 
self.  His  life  repays  study,  for  he 
made  his  ideals  concrete. 

“Increase'  your  muscular  strength,” 
he  said  to  the  athletes  at  Oxford,  “by 
helping  others  to  a  happier  life.”  Then 
he  learned  how  to  break  stones  and 
took  the  boys  out  to  build  the  Henksey 
road.  “Understand  by  doing,”  he 
taught,  and  these  Oxford  students, 
straining  muscles  over  heavy  digging, 
learned  a  sympathy  for  the  laborer 
that  they  never  forgot.  “Help  the  poor 
in  Tendon,”  he  said,  and  led  a  party 
of  friends  to  sweep  a  quarter  of  a  mile 


of  street,  established  tea  shops  to  pro¬ 
vide  refreshments  at  a  low  prioe, 
bought  tenement  houses  and  improved 
them;  to  attract  the  poor  from  the 
congestion  of  the  city,  established  an 
ideal  village  industry,  a  printing  office 
in  Orpington,  started  home  weaving 
in  linen  and  wool,  and  a  museum  for 
recreative  study.  He  himself  lived 
upon  what  he  earned,  and  says  of  the 
estate  his  father  left  him,  “I  kept 
only  enough  to  buy  myself  a  gold¬ 
headed  umbrella.” 

Ruskin’s  essay  on  “Work”  is  valu¬ 
able  for  its  attitude  toward  social  eco¬ 
nomics  and  for  its  literary  style,  but 
also  for  another  n'ason.  It  guides  the 
reader  to  the  Bible  as  the  one  book 
which  solves  the  problems  of  the 
world’s  distress,  the  one  book  which 
describes  the  life  of  that  One  who  has 
overcome  the  world.  Among  the 
scores  of  references  to  the  Bible  is  a 
portion  of  the  text  which  Ruskin  offers 
as  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  human 
welfare.  “What  hath  the  Ix)rd  re¬ 
quired  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  thy 
God?” 

So  stimulating  to  thought  and  to 
character  is  an  intensive  study  of 
“Work”  with  high  school  pupils  that 
on  finishing  it  the  teacher  can  best 
express  her  feeling  in  the  words  of  the 
poor  tailor  at  Ruskin’s  funeral.  “There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name 
was  John.” 


RANDO^I  NOTES  OF  AN  ENGLISH  EXCHANGE 

Sally  Freeman  Dawes 

jiUt  Datces,  head  of  the  English  Department  at  the  Quincy  Senior  High  School,  Quincy, 
Mats.,  gives  us  in  the  following  interesting  article  her  impressions  of  some  of  the 
differences  in  point  of  view  and  administration  between  English  and  American  schools. 
You  trill  find  upon  reading  this  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  work  done  here 
in  comparison  with  the  results  achiered  by  our  cousins  across  the  sea. — E.  L.  G. 


IN  talking  recently  to  a  group  of 
high  school  students  about  educa¬ 
tion  in  England  and  America,  I 
was  met  with  the  remark,  “You  seem 
to  think  the  English  system  is  better 
than  ours.” 

“Not  at  all,”  I  replied.  “I  agree 
with  Sir  Roger  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  believe 
further  that  each  system  is  doubtless 
best  for  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.” 

The  exchange  teacher  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  of  systems  and 
methods  w'ill  feel  herself  “cabin’d, 
cribb’d,  confined”  by  her  inability,  due 
to  her  own  teaching  hours,  to  visit  on 
consecutive  days  in  any  one  class  or 
school.  It  is  perhaps  easier  of  accom- 
plishmi-nt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  school  visiting  is  less  a  matter 
of  form,  where  teachers  are  accustomed 
to  having  strangers  appear  out  of  the 
ether  at  any  time,  and  where  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  student-teachers  or  ca¬ 
dets  in  the  classroom  inures  the  regu¬ 
lar  teacher  to  observation.  One  who 
would  visit  in  an  English  school  must 
request  the  privilege  several  days  in 
advance  and,  on  arrival,  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  work  observed  has  been 
carefully  staged  for  her.  A  compari¬ 
son,  then,  by  an  exchange  teacher,  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  English  in 
England  and  America  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously,  that  is,  it  must  not  be 
accepted  as  indisputable.  What  fol¬ 
lows  is  the  result  of  experience  in  one 
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school,  irregular  observation  in  several 
schools,  and  conversations  with  teach¬ 
ers  willing  to  “talk  shop.”  It  is  pre¬ 
sented,  not  in  any  spirit  of  criticism 
of  either  system  under  which  I  have 
w’orked,  but  as  an  exposition  which 
may  have  some  interest  for  the  reader. 

In  this  country,  in  New  England  at 
least,  the  work  in  many  of  our  courses 
in  English  is  arranged  in  blocks — a 
number  of  consecutive  lessons  being 
devoted  to  the  study  of  a  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature  or  a  phase  of  composition.  I 
did  not  find  this  true  in  England,  ex¬ 
cept  in  schools  Avhere  there  are  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  studied  American  meth¬ 
ods;  these  were  testing  the  relative 
merits  of  our  system  in  comparison 
with  their  prevailing  spiral  system. 
In  this  latter  scheme  the  English  les¬ 
sons  of  the  week  are  divided:  two  for 
literature,  two  for  composition,  one 
for  grammar  or  composition  correction, 
and  if  there  is  a  sixth,  as  frequently 
happens  in  the  lower  forms,  one  for 
poetry  or  dramatization. 

To  me  this  arrangement  was  very 
disconcerting,  doubly  so  because  the 
exigencies  of  the  timetable  in  my  par¬ 
ticular  school — “timetable”  is  English 
for  program — necessitated  dividing  the 
English  lessons  assigned  to  each  form 
in  the  lower  school  between  two,  some¬ 
times  three,  teachers.  But  I  found 
the  spiral  arrangement  disconcerting 
chiefly  because  it  was  so  dissipating  of 
time  and  energy.  This  dissipation  was 
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increased  by  the  scheme  of  the  home¬ 
work  timetable.  In  English  schools 
the  pupil  in  the  lower  forms  (I  make 
my  references  always  to  the  lower 
forms,  for  I  did  no  work  in  forms 
above  the  fourth — about  the  tenth 
grade  with  us)  follows  such  a  multi¬ 
farious  program  that  staff  coiiperation 
is  necessary  in  providing  a  homework 
timetable  and  thereby  insuring  each 
subject  its  proportionate  outside  study 
during  the  week.  Although  the  pupil 
may  be  faced  wuth  lessons  in  six  or 
seven  subjects  in  one  day,  homework 
may  be  assigned  in  three  only  for  the 
first  four  nights  of  the  week,  four  for 
the  week-end.  The  time  allotment  for 
the  preparation  of  each  assigned  lesson 
is  limited,  but  increases  as  the  pupil 
progresses  through  the  school. 

Consider,  then,  the  grammar  lesson 
on  Wednesday,  with  the  next  one 
occurring  the  following  week.  The 
proper  time  to  assign  the  new  lesson 
is  the  period  of  the  first  lesson,  when 
the  work  is  fresh  in  mind.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  assigned  at  that  time,  it  is 
forgotten  during  the  week  and  must 
be  re-stated  at  the  last  meeting  preced¬ 
ing  the  recitation  in  which  homew’ork 
may  be  assigned;  this  will  probably 
be  Tuesday,  but  it  may  lx*  Monday. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  mention  of 
the  new  assignment  is  postponed  until 
the  night  for  that  homework,  time  for 
assigning  it  must  be  stolen  from  the 
composition,  literature,  or  poetry  work 
of  that  day.  To  the  alien  novice  this 
w’as  all  very  complicated,  a  sort  of 
robbing-Peter-to-pay-Paul  idea.  But 
perhaps  this  was  no  more  complicated 
to  the  American  than  were  some  of 
our  schemes  to  my  English  exchange. 

It  was  in  the  work  in  literature  that 
I  felt  the  greatest  dissipation  of  in¬ 


terest.  Carefully  educated  on  this  side 
to  the  belief  that  a  book  should  be  read 
in  the  tempo  intended  by  the  author, 

I  was  dismayed  to  find  that  literature 
texts  were  not  to  be  taken  home,  that 
all  reading  was  to  be  done  orally  in  the 
classroom,  with  not  more  than  two 
forty-minute  periods  in  any  one  week 
devoted  to  such  reading.  To  accom¬ 
plish  short  pieces  in  this  manner  is  not 
difficult,  but  when  the  book  is  Ivarihoi! 
Had  I  been  a  pupil  I  fear  I  should 
have  found  such  reading  even  more 
irritating  than  the  reading  of  a  serial 
story,  for  in  these  the  editor  does  have 
the  grace  to  conclude  at  a  point  of 
real  interest.  Both  methods,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  American,  aim  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  the  literature  read;  j 
one  does  it  through  a  study  of  fact*  ' 
and  content,  the  other  through  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  book  as  a  whole  and  the 
expression  of  opinions  and  ideas  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  reading.  The  first  meth¬ 
od  means  the  reading  of  fewer  books 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  upper 
forms,  I  am  told,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  class  to  Ix^  studying  several  different 
pieces  of  literature  at  one  time — one 
on  ^londays,  another  on  Tuesdays.  In 
this  way,  it  is  believed,  transference 
of  power  may  be  developed. 

Although  English  boys  and  girls 
have  a  w’ider  knowledge  of  gramma^ 
ical  terminology  and  sentence  analysis 
than  their  American  cousins  of  the 
same  age,  I  did  not  find  them  m.  ig 
any  better  application  of  it  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way — that  is,  composition  work 
and  literary  interpretation — than  do 
our  less  intensively  trained  students. 
The  Elnglish  place  greater  emphasis  ®n 
the  study  of  formal  grammar  and  the 
analysis  of  involved  passages  than  we 
do. 
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Oral  composition  and  all  that  goes 
with  it- — poise,  ability  to  discuss  as 
well  as  present  a  topic  connected  with 
the  day’s  work — so  impressed  my  ex- 
chang(‘  that  she  urged  me  to  introduce 
such  work  into  her  home  school. 
Taught  a  superlative  respect  for 
their  teachers,  my  English  girls  were 
startled  at  the  thought  of  expressing 
an  opinion  or' talking  in  school  about 
hobbies,  pets,  and  out-of-school  events. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
a  little  had  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  a 
request  from  a  ^lasachusetts  school 
that  I  provide  English  correspondents 
for  a  group  of  American  girls.  The 
response  to  this  request  motivated  and 
improved  the  written  composition  of 
that  form,  as  ’  ell  as  generated  ideas 
for  class  discussion.  Observation  in 
other  English  schools  has  led  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  attitude  toward  oral 
composition  was  local  rather  than  gen¬ 
eral.  I  remember  especially  one  school 
in  which  I  listened  most  interestedly 
to  a  socialized  recitation  in  modem 
poetry,  a  dramatization  which  in¬ 
volved  spirited  argumentation,  and  a 
dramatization  of  ballads.  In  another 
school  the  girls  conducted  the  assembly 
exercises. 

In  connection  with  our  English 
work  in  Quincy  we  not  only  make 


great  use  of  the  school  library  for  ref¬ 
erence  work,  but  give  a  progressive 
course  in  library  usage  designed  to  en¬ 
able  the  pupil  to  be  self-supporting  in 
any  library  in  which  he  may  wish  to 
study.  Nowhere  did  I  find  such  in¬ 
struction  being  given  in  England ;  but 
four  years  may  have  changed  all  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  English  schools 
are  much  smaller  than  ours  and  school 
libraries,  in  proportion,  do  not  lend 
themselves  so  easily  to  library  instruc¬ 
tion. 

In  this  country  the  books  for  read¬ 
ing  in  preparation  for  college  entrance 
examinations  are  divided  according  to 
types;  in  England  the  division  is  gen¬ 
erally  made  according  to  periods  of 
literature.  In  1929  the  prospectus 
issued  by  the  university  examination 
board  proposed  an  examination  com¬ 
parable  with  our  Comprehensive  Ex¬ 
amination.  Preparation  for  such  an 
examination  struck  English  teachers 
as  well  nigh  impossible.  Perhaps  they 
have  come  to  recognize  its  advantages. 

All  in  all,  we  are  working  with 
much  the  same  material  toward  the 
same  ends,  but  following  different 
methods,  for  education  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  aristocratic  requires  different 
methods  from  education  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  democratic. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  CORRECTIVE  HEALTH 
MEASURES 
W.  E.  Habfek 

The  canes  cited  by  Mr.  Harper,  of  Holyoke,  Hass.,  are  sotnc  that  have  come  under  Ms 
personal  observation.  They  arc  worthy  of  our  most  careful  consideration,  and  uniU 
suggest  to  the  thoughtful  and  observant  teacher  a  more  thorough  examination  of  ths 
pupils  in  her  own  school,  lest  in  the  crowded  hours  of  carrying  out  the  reguirements 
of  the  course  of  study  she  overlook  the  physical  condition  of  those  under  her 

care. — E.  L.  G. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written 
ill  recent  years  concerning  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  school 
toward  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  suffering 
from  some  physical  defect  which  might 
be  corrected,  but  which  through  negli¬ 
gence  or  ignorance  of  the  parent  is 
permitted  to  handicap  the  child  in  its 
education.  Opinions  differ,  as  they 
are  apt  to  differ  on  educational  mat¬ 
ters.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
parent  is  the  final  arbiter  in  questions 
pertaining  to  the  child’s  health  except 
as  he  is  limited  by  statute.  This  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  child  spends  most  of  its  time  in 
the  home.  Teachers  may  advise  and 
recommend,  but  final  decision,  especi¬ 
ally  concerning  operations,  must  come 
from  the  guardian. 

This  seems  fair  enough.  “Natur¬ 
ally,”  we  say,  “the  parent  is  the  best 
judgt‘  of  what  should  bt'  done  concern¬ 
ing  the  child,  ^fother  knows  best.” 
There  are  dozens  of  slogans  to  supjiort 
this  line  of  thought.  After  all,  mother 
and  dad  do  pay  the  bill. 

But  every  teacher  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  knows,  and  the  conviction  is 
strong  in  her,  that  even  mother  some¬ 
times  makes  mistakes  in  this  matter  of 
the  health  of  children,  and  that  dad 
is  often  so  busy  with  other  matters 
that  he  doesn’t  give  it  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  Here  is  another 


one  of  those  paradoxes  of  life  in  which 
the  burning  exception  sometimes  com¬ 
pletely  overshadow’s  the  rule,  in  which 
the  conscientious  teacher  may  once  in 
a  while  attain  to  a  glorious  right  by 
being  wrong. 

All  of  the  discussions  which  have 
appeared  on  this  subject  to  date  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  purely 
academic  phases  of  the  problem.  While 
these  app(>ar  flawless  in  their  reason¬ 
ing,  they  do  not  always  lead  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution.  Perhaps  a  number  of 
histories  of  cases  in  point  might  do  as 
much  toward  making  the  people  see 
that  the  discretionary  jwwer  of  the 
teacher  should  be  enhanced  as  would 
long  volumes  of  carefully-worded 
logic.  In  the  following  citations,  only 
the  names  will  Ix'  fictional.  The  facts 
may  be  verified. 

Rol)ert  Russel  was  the  weakling  of 
the  class.  Some  boys  are  frail  but 
healthy.  Rol)ert’8  frailty  was  clearly 
the  result  of  }>oor  health.  He  walked 
with  a  drag  in  his  step,  as  though  the 
effort  were  too  much  for  his  strength. 
His  complexion  was  colorless  except 
for  two  heavy  red  jwuches  under  his 
eyes.  His  lx)dy  was  noticeably  under 
weight.  He  was  frequently  absent 
from  .school  and  sometimes  complained 
of  a  headache  when  present. 

Robert's  record  showed  a  retarda¬ 
tion  of  one  year  in  ^ight  in  the  lower 
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grades,  a  failure  to  pass  because  of 
excessive  absence  caused  by  a  serious 
illness.  He  was  not  of  the  mentally 
deficient  type.  Although  his  work  for 
us  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  the 
cause  was  clearly  a  lack  of  energy 
rather  than  a  lack  of  brains.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  showed  flashes  of 
exceptional  brain  power  now  and  then. 
But  the  handicap  of  a  defective  body 
was  proving  a  drag  upon  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  abilities. 

Robert  was  beginning  to  acquire  a 
sense  of  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
boys  as  a  result  of  this  physical  weak¬ 
ness.  In  all  athletics  he  was  to  be 
found  on  the  side  lines.  In  the  give 
and  take  of  the  l>oys’  rough  and  tumble 
world,  he  was  unable  to  hold  up  his 
end.  Gradually  he  came  to  be  the  butt 
of  most  of  the  jokes  of  the  school  and 
his  life  became  more  and  more  un¬ 
happy. 

The  school  principal  called  upon  the 
boy’s  mother,  his  father  being  dead, 
and  obtaine<l  permission  to  have  the 
boy  examined  by  a  competent  medical 
authority.  The  mother  realized  that 
something  was  wrong  with  her  son, 
but  did  not  have  the  money  to  find  the 
trouble  and  have  it  corrected.  One  of 
the  social  agencies  was  called  into  the 
picture  and  agreed  to  foot  the  bills. 

The  medical  examination  showed 
that  Robert  was  suffering  from  an 
inguinal  hernia  which,  in  turn,  was 
seriously  interfering  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  his  intestines  and  was 
dangerously  near  the  point  of  strangu¬ 
lation.  lie  was  operated  upon  imme¬ 
diately.  Within  three  weeks,  Robert 
was  back  in  school  again.  The  drag 
in  his  step  was  gone.  The  headaches 
disappeared.  Within  six  months,  he 
was  the  physical  equal  of  any  boy  in 


the  school.  That  mind  of  his,  cut  loose 
from  the  millstone  which  had  been 
holding  it  down,  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  display  of  consistently 
brilliant  work.  Robert  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  and  is  now  hold¬ 
ing  a  very  desirable  position. 

Stanley  Ruskowski  came  to  the 
school  one  day  complaining  of  a  stiff¬ 
ness  and  soreness  in  his  ankle  joints. 
The  pain  continued  day  after  day  for 
two  months,  by  which  time  the  ankles 
were  swollen  to  almost  twice  their 
normal  size.  The  principal  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  boy’s  parents,  who, 
through  an  interpreter,  told  him  that 
Stanley  was  getting  to  be  a  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing.  I nferentially,  they  blamed 
the  school,  although  they  were  careful 
to  refrain  from  saying  so  in  definite 
words.  Their  complaint  was  that  all 
Stanley  did  of  late  was  to  lie  around 
the  house  and  sleep. 

After  a  difficult  half-hour,  during 
which  neither  side  fully  understood 
what  the  other  was  trying  to  say,  the 
principal  gained  a  grudging  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  Stanley  examined.  The 
parents  were  suspicious  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  was  trying  to  commit  the  boy  to 
an  institution. 

When  Stanley’s  tonsils  were  re¬ 
moved,  for  they  were  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  they  were  found  to  be  little 
more  than  two  festering  sores  dis¬ 
charging  poison  into  the  boys  system. 
Within  a  month  the  stiffness  in  his 
ankles  began  to  disappear  and  Stanley 
began  to  take  on  new  life.  Inciden¬ 
tally  the  swelling  remained  for  years 
as  mute  evidence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  parents. 

James  Hooker  was  cross-eyed.  Now 
other  children  have  been  cross-eyed  be¬ 
fore  without  causing  much  trouble  or 
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concern.  But  the  difference  between 
J ames  Hooker  and  these  other  children 
with  crossed  eyes  was  tremendous  in 
the  matter  of  degree.  James  Hooker 
was  so  cross-eyed  that  he  lit<‘rally 
couldn’t  see  beyond  the  end  of  his 
nose.  Every  time  he  tried  to  read, 
he  suffered  from  eye-strain.  This  eye- 
strain  either  gave  him  a  severe  head¬ 
ache  or  else  promptly  put  him  to  sleep. 
He  was  making  only  slow  progress  in 
his  school  work  and  clearly  demanded 
attention. 

The  parents  of  the  boy  had  never 
heard  of  eye  surgery.  They  were  des¬ 
perately  poor  and  were  fearful  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  boy’s  eyes  tampered  with  lest 
he  should  lose  what  little  power  of 
vision  he  had.  The  principal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  patient  and  persistent.  In 
the  end,  he  won  the  parents  over,  and 
had  the  boy  sent  to  Boston  to  see  a 
famous  eye  surgeon. 

Three  distinct  operations  were  re¬ 
quired  to  straighten  James’s  eyes. 
Each  time  the  eye  was  pulled  out  of 
its  socket;  one  of  the  tiny  muscles  in 
the  rear  which  control  direction  was 
severed.  After  each  operation  James 
was  required  to  stay  in  a  dark  room 
and  wear  a  bandage  for  three  weeks. 
But  in  the  end,  w’hen  the  final  band¬ 
age  came  off,  the  eyes  were  straight. 
An  interesting  fact  here  was  that  it 
took  him  almost  a  year  to  completely 
reeducate  his  eyes  as  to  nerve  control 
and  focal  correlation. 

With  his  improved  vision,  James 


Hooker  was  an  utterly  different  boy.  ^  1 
It  was  as  though  a  cloud  had  lift^  ^  . 
from  his  mind.  His  reactions  became  1 
more  timely.  His  understanding  quick- 
ened  and  his  drowsiness  stopped.  The  ^ 
last  time  that  we  saw  him,  his  eyes  ■ : 
were  perfectly  normal,  he  had  a  good'!* 
job,  and  was  planning  to  be  married.  ^ 

The  three  cases  above  are  examples 
of  occasions  in  which  the  school  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  functional  office  and  took  " 
upon  itself  responsibilities  which  mod¬ 
ern  doctrine  designates  elsewhere. 
These  examples  are  only  a  few,  culled 
from  a  collection  whose  number  is 
legion.  Xot  all  of  the  total  were  suc¬ 
cessful  to  such  a  degree  as  these,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  them  justified  thf 
effort  of  the  school.  In  all  cases  the 
child  stood  badly  in  need  of  remedial 
surgery.  In  few  if  any  of  them  was 
the  parent  eognizant  of  all  the  perti¬ 
nent  facts,  especially  of  the  damage 
being  done  to  the  child.  In  each  case 
the  school  supplied  the  driving  force, 
without  which  the  operation  might  not 
have  been  performed. 

Of  equal  value  along  with  these 
three  cases  should  l)e  cited  one  of  omis¬ 
sion.  In  this  case  the  boy  came  to 
school  with  an  inner  ear  infection. 

The  w’heels  of  investigation  turned 
only  slowly  and  by  the  time  the  scho(d 
w'as  ready  to  act,  the  boy  had  gradu¬ 
ated,  so  that  he  left  with  only  the  part¬ 
ing  admonition  to  have  the  matter 
attended  to.  Two  years  later  he  died 
in  the  local  hospital  from  an  abscess 
of  the  brain. 
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VOCABULARY  SELECTION 

Carolyn  Nunn 

POMONA.  CALITORNIA 

I 

Mut  Carolyn  Nunn  shows  us,  in  the  following  article,  that  what  ice  need  is  not  so 
much  the  addition  of  new  words  to  our  vocabulary,  as  the  correct  understanding  and 
accurate  use  of  words  already  somewhat  familiar  to  us.  This  is  true  especially  of 
our  speaking  vocabulary,  and  Miss  Nunn  does  well  to  stress  this  important — and  sadly 
neglected — phase  of  the  subject. — E.  L.  O. 


I’VE  seldom  been  in  a  public  library 
for  longer  than  ten  minutes  with¬ 
out  being  accosted  by  some  strug¬ 
gling  soul  for  help  in  finding  a  book. 
This  spring  vacation  I  had  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  experience  helping 
a  would-be  poet  find  an  author  he  was 
looking  for.  Our  discussion  revealed 
that  it  was  the  words  rather  than  the 
philosophical  content  of  the  poetry  he 
read  that  interested  him.  Every  word 
of  onomatoj)oetic  value  that  he  found 
he  put  into  a  notebook.  This  untutored 
man’s  love  of  words  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.  Word  selection  is  the 
onerous  task  of  the  teacher  who  would 
strengthen  vocabularies. 

One  cannot  know  or  use  all  the 
words  of  one’s  language,  even  if  it 
were  practicable  to  do  so.  But  there 
are  many  valuable  words  that  never 
enter  the  vocabulary  of  fairly  well 
educated  people.  The  logical  way  in 
which  to  effect  an  increase  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  weak  spots  and  to  set  about 
remedying  the  deficiencies.  Determin¬ 
ing  which  w’ords  are  slighted  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  method  of  stimulating  their 
use  constitutes  the  problem  of  this 
discussion. 

I. 

The  deficiency  of  every  vocabulary 
is  easily  stated;  it  is  a  paucity  of  de¬ 
scriptive  words.  The  person  w’ho  has 
a  large  working  vocabulary,  as  well 
as  the  person  who  has  an  inadequate 


vocabulary,  is  most  often  deterred  in 
expressing  himself  by  the  lack  of  de¬ 
scriptive,  action,  and  qualifying  words. 
There  are  very  few  objects  the  name 
of  which  is  not  familiar  to  most  peo¬ 
ple.  Often  we  cannot  think  of  the 
exact  name  of  an  object,  referring  to 
it  as  “thing,”  or  more  ornately  as 
“thing-a-ma-jig.”  Ususally  this  is  a 
matter  of  memory  rather  than  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  a  word.  The  real 
difficulty  arises  when  one  attempts  to 
comment  upon  these  objects  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  To  speak  of  a  new 
automobile  as  swell,  nice,  or  (even  as 
J  have  heard)  too  sweet,  is  certainly 
indicative  of  an  obvious  lack  of  the 
correct  adjective.  And  what  is  worse 
is  the  frequent  inadequacy  of  express¬ 
ing  the  character  of  literature  that  has 
been  studied.  The  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  offered  by  a  high  school  pupil  in 
appreciation  of  To  a  Skylark: 

"'To  a  Skylark  by  Shelley  is  a  very 
interesting  poem.  It  has  pretty  words 
in  it.  I  like  it  because  it  is  interest¬ 
ing.” 

He  is  far  beside  the  truth,  because 
Shelley’s  To  a  Skylark  is  not  interest¬ 
ing;  it  is  ethereal. 

Increasing  the  vocabulary  does  not 
always  entail  learning  new  words ;  but 
it  does  depend  upon  putting  into  cir¬ 
culation  very  common  words  that  are 
held  in  reserve.  There  are  many  words 
that  in  certain  places  are  valuable,  but 
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the  lack  of  which  is  not  a  serious  detri- 
men.  It  is  not  the  piling  up  lists  of 
unusual  words  that  forms  an  effective 
means  of  expression,  but  the  use  of 
those  words  that  are  often  already 
present,  though  latent,  in  a  person’s 
consciousness. 

Getting  the  unuseff,  latent  words 
into  circulation  will  expand  the  work¬ 
ing  vocabulary.  Literary  evaluation 
has  been  quite  consistently  overlooked 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  work¬ 
ing  vocabulary  by  forcing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  words  that  have  been  garnered 
through  reading,  and  which  have  been 
designated — ^because  of  their  infre¬ 
quent  use — recognition  vocabulary.  A 
good  way  to  limber  up  the  vocabulary 
is  to  apply  an  adjective  that  will  truly 
characterize  it  to  a  piece  of  literature 
that  is  being  read.  This  brings  out 
the  words  that  have  previously  consti¬ 
tuted  the  recognition  vocabulary.  It 
re<]uires  selective  power  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  adjectives,  because  all  the 
adjectives  of  one’s  vocabulary  do  not 
apply  to  one  piece  of  literature. 

The  clearness  of  this  statement  is 
not  quite  so  obvious  w'hen  the  surface 
of  it  is  removed.  Extremes  of  mean¬ 
ing,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  the  same 
selection.  It  cannot  be  both  gay  and 
sad,  although  it  may  be  a  mixture  of 
those  qualities,  which  after  all  is  a 
different  thing  altogether.  It  cannot 
be  amusing  and  light  and  at  the  same 
time  grand  and  solemn.  That  is  easily 
seen.  However  it  is  the  distinction  to 
be  found  within  specific  categories  that 
makes  the  exact  application  of  a  per¬ 
fect  epithet  the  valuable  practice  that 
it  is.  A  piece  of  literature  may  be 
somber  without  being  depressing.  It 
may  carry  the  most  pessimistic  of  con¬ 
clusions  and  not  be  enervating  of  op¬ 


timistic  revolt.  One  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture  may  deal  with  the  spiritual  and 
escape  the  ethereal ;  while  another 
piece  of  literature  may  deal  with  an 
actual  object  and  become  ethereal. 

A  scientific  approach  in  the  matter 
of  teaching  words  has  been  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  in  actual  practice.  A  few  ad¬ 
jectives  have  attained  to  prominence, 
and  as  far  as  use  is  concerned,  to  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  conversation  of  peo¬ 
ple.  This  depends  in  most  part  upon 
the  fact  that  no  critical  judgment  rela¬ 
tive  to  kinds  or  standards,  be  it  litera¬ 
ture,  abstract  ideas,  or  concrete  thing* 
is  set  up  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who 
is  dealing  with  the  subject.  Conse¬ 
quently,  adjectives  are  thrown  about 
hit  and  miss,  either  with  a  prodigality 
that  is  as  barren  of  meaning  as  is  the 
restricted  two  or  three  adjectives  that 
in  the  final  analysis  come  only  to  ex¬ 
press  approbation  of  or  disapproval  of 
whatever  they  happ<Mi  to  be  applied  to. 

The  various  fields  of  learning  have 
their  terminology  which  is  acquired 
by  the  student  of  that  subject.  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Biolog\',  Chemistry,  and 
Education,  all  have  their  respective 
terms  with  specific  meanings.  There 
is  no  shifting  or  hedging  about  mean¬ 
ings  or  shades  of  meanings  in  their 
departments.  Words  such  as  “grand” 
and  “keen”  are  never  used  as  blanket 
expressions,  the  various  shades  of 
meaning  of  w’hich  are  indicated  only 
by  vocal  intonation.  Many  word* 
have  come  to  mean  absolutely  nothing 
because  of  their  senseless  use  as  an 
expression  of  mediocre  effervescence. 

If  for  each  piece  of  literature  that 
is  taught  an  appropriate  word  is  ap¬ 
plied,  a  valuable  thing  has  been  done. 
To  apply  the  exact  word,  even  though 
it  is  a  common  one,  constitutes  the 
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fight  against  the  slovenly  appearance 
of  and  meagre  use  of  descriptive 
words. 

Where  are  these  words  to  come 
from  ? 

II. 

A  concrete  application  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  build  vocabulary  through 
use  of  words  in  connection  with  litera¬ 
ture  may  be  worked  out  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  First,  the  method  of  vocabulary 
enlargement  dependent  upon  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  second,  the  study  of  a  few 
of  the  words  that  seem  to  be  the  most 
potent  in  continuing  vocabulary  con¬ 
striction. 

The  three-fold  approach  to  vocabu¬ 
lary'  building  with  literature  as  the 
instrument  of  enlargement  is:  evalua¬ 
tion  of  individual  works,  contrastive 
studies  between  kinds  of  literature, 
and  the  establishment  of  differences 
within  related  kinds  of  literature. 

Some  courses  of  study  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  an  abundance  of  one  kind 
of  literature  is  found  in  one  semester’s 
work.  In  such  a  case  a  variety  of 
related  words  can  be  introduced. 
Then,  again,  a  course  of  study  may  be 
composed  of  unrelated  material,  each 
piece  offering  an  individual  problem.^ 

(i)  Judging  these  individual  pieces 
for  separate  study  could  bring  the  fol¬ 
lowing  adjectives  to  the  notice  and  use 
of  the  class.  Spring  is  highly  didac¬ 
tic,  while  A  True  Relation  is  pictur¬ 
esque.  The  Journals  w’ere  utilitarian 
in  purpose,  and  where  they  escape  into 
real  charm  their  appeal  is  dependant 
upon  qiiaintness  of  style.  Patrick 
Henry’s  speech  is  full  of  oratorical 


warmth  and  rhetorical  elegance.  Fare¬ 
well  Address  is  serious  and  admoni¬ 
tory,  written  in  conservative  style. 
Ancient  Mariner  adds  weird,  haunting, 
and  mystic  to  the  list.  Lamb’s  essay 
lighten:  this  group  with  humor.  It 
is  delightful  fooling,  written  for  the 
express  purpose  to  be  diverting  and 
amusing.  As  You  Like  It,  with  its 
fairy  tale  plot,  its  pastoral  scenes  in 
which  is  woven  the  folk  songs  of  the 
English  countryside,  is  a  blending  of 
the  fantastically  humorous  with  an 
idyllic  charm. 

(ii)  By  contrastive  studies  in  liter¬ 
ature  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should 
place  each  individual  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  studied  alongside  every 
other,  minutely  cataloging  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  content  and  method  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  effects.  What  is  meant  is  the 
very  simple  and  common  method  of 
drawing  generalizations  about  kinds 
of  literature,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  using  the  outstanding  examples  of 
one  kind  in  contrast  with  the  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  of  another  kind;  and 
thus  bring  out  of  the  vocabulary  those 
words  that  are  necessary  to  express  the 
distinctive  quality  of  the  different 
inodes  of  literary  treatment,  such  as 
romantic,  realistic,  and  classic.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  that 
the  curriculum  for  the  second  quarter 
contains  a  generous  selection  of  prose 
and  verse  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  so-called  classic,  or  neo-classic, 
form  of  the  literature  would  serve  ex¬ 
cellently  for  a  contrastive  study  be¬ 
tween  the  outstanding  romantic  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  preceding  quarter.  The 


1  These  selections  represent  what  Is  sometlnies  studied  In  third  year  Enifllsh  durinc  the 
flrst  Quarter.  ‘‘SprlnK,’’  by  Anne  Bradstreet,  Mlectinns  from  Captain  John  Smith’s  "A  True 
Relation."  selections  from  W'Inthrop’s  ‘‘Journal,’’  W'ashlnicton’s  ’’Farewell  Address,"  Patrick 
Henry's  speech  to  Virginia  I,.egislature,  “A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,’’  "Ancient  Mariner," 
"Aa  You  Uke  It” 
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difference  between  the  classical  and 
romantic  literature  can  be  stressed 
through  the  appeal  to  the  total  effect 
they  create  upon  the  reader.  It  will 
be  seen  that  mood  or  emotional  re¬ 
sponse  is  the  goal  of  the  romatic  au¬ 
thors,  while  an  appeal  to  the  intellect 
is  the  approach  of  the  neo-classic.  The 
romantic  gives  an  impression  of  being 
an  overflow  of  spontaneous  feeling,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  perfectly  written  the 
selection  may  be;  while  the  classic  is 
usually  a  deeply  learned  effusion  upon 
a  conventional  sentiment.  Feeling  in 
the  eighteenth  century  is  more  often 
the  skilled  manipulation  of  the  satiric 
weapons  of  the  choleric  emotions.  In 
dealing  with  the  essential  features  of 
classes  of  literature,  w’ords  such  as  arti¬ 
ficial,  precise,  polished,  simple,  l\Tic, 
charming,  graceful,  vivid,  mournful, 
w’eird,  bitter,  trenchant,  and  many 
others  will  be  called  out  of  their  dor¬ 
mant  state,  and  a  live  meaning  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  vagueness  that  previ¬ 
ously  surrounded  them. 

(iii)  Differentiating  between  simi¬ 
lar  kinds  of  literature  is  merely  ap¬ 
proaching  the  application  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  adjective  from  a  different  angle. 
When  studying  exclusively  within  a 
certain  category  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  all  romantic  and  all  classic  liter¬ 
ature  are  not  exactly  alike.  The  pieces 
cut  from  the  same  bolt  are  not  the 
same  lengths,  nor  are  they  made  up 
in  the  same  fashion.  Within  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  one  author  there  is  a  necessity 
for  distinguishing  between  separate 
creations.  Conse<iuently  comparisons 
betw’cen  the  same  kind  of  literature 
tend  to  more  definitely  establish  the 
justne.ss  of  the  interpretation  in  each 
instance. 


III.  f 

! 

To  make  a  list  of  words  that  should 
be  taught  to  high  school  pupils  would 
be  gratuitous  indeed.  However,  it 
may  not  be  an  impertinence  to  suggest 
a  means  of  overcoming  the  inability 
to  use  common  words  correctly.  Oh 
serv’e  the  words  that  have  become  blan¬ 
ket  phrases  and  offer  synonyms.  Here 
gre  a  few  that  I  have  noted.  The 
word  “interesting”  (often  pronounced 
inernting)  belongs  to  a  group  of  words 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Interest  means  to  hold  or  (mgage  the 
attention.  It  has  come  to  In?  used  in 
place  of  amusing,  diverting,  entertain¬ 
ing,  attractive,  arresting,  and  engag¬ 
ing.  “Funny”  is  also  called  in  to 
serve  in  the  place  of  amusing,  divert¬ 
ing,  and  entertaining.  “Original”  ig 
fast  losing  the  sense  of  genetic,  and 
covers  such  a  wide  territory  as  innova- 
rion  at  one  extreme  and  different  at 
the  other.  “Nice”  simply  defies  all 
attempts  at  definition.  The  best  that 
one  can  do  is  to  recognize  that  nice 
has  come  to  stand  for  the  general  state¬ 
ments  “I  like”  or  “I  approve  of,”  and 
insist  upon  a  statement  of  the  quality 
^hat  arouses  a  feeling  of  approbation. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  one  can  hear 
nice  applieil  to  evervthing,  including 
dining-room  furniture,  sunsets,  food, 
literature,  and  clothes.  In  .such  caaei 
the  individual  application  must  furn¬ 
ish  the  remedy. 

This  discussion  is  neither  compre¬ 
hensive  nor  exhaustive,  but  it  does 
present  more  interpretative  tools  than 
many  secondary'  school  pupils  acquire. 

It  should  contribute  a  higher  standard 
of  appreciation  than  is  evidenced 
the  exclusive  appearance  of  the  three 
adjectives,  “nice,”  “pretty,”  and  “in* 
teresting.” 


ENGLISH  A  SOCIAL  STUDY 
Demands  of  the  Wori.d  for  a  New  Education 
Gladys  C.  Cranston 

JfiM  Cranston's  illuminating  comparison  of  former  and  present  IMng  conditions,  and 
Ikeir  influence  upon  the  kind  of  education  that  should  be  furnished  in  order  to  make 
intelligent  and  useful  citizens  of  the  younger  generation,  is  both  timely  and  necessary. 
It  is  a  Hftr  trurld  into  tchich  these  young  people  are  bom,  and  the  new  education  must 
meet  the  needs  of  these  young  people  if  our  civilization  is  to  succeed. — E.  L.  O. 


The  New  Outlook. 

ITII  the  steady  growth  of  our 
country  has  come  a  correspond¬ 
ing  growth  in  mental  outlook 
In  the  days  of  our  forefathers  a  family 
might  choose  a  site,  and  forthwith  he- 
pn  to  establish  their  homestead.  Food 
was  plentiful,  and  game,  especially, 
ptsily  available.  The  settler  planted 
and  reaped  his  grains,  rais<*d  his  own 
livestock,  provided  for  his  own  trans¬ 
portation  by  horse  and  wagon,  and 
clothed  himself  in  homespun.  Even 
his  knowledge  of  remedies  for  illness 
was  as  wide  as  that  of  most  of  the 
physicians  of  the  time.  What  real 
need  had  he  for  his  neighlwr  except 
for  protection  against  a  common 
enemy?  Indeed,  he  was  self-sufficient. 
Not  so  today.  With  the  increased 
industrialism  came  a  specialization  of 
labor  and  ultimately  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  people.  Today  we  depend 
upon  someone  else  for  the  slightest 
needs  of  our  daily  lives.  Contrary 
to  our  self-sufficient  ancestor,  we  can 
no  longer  isolate  ourselves,  and  work 
for  our  own  personal  interests  without 
regard  for  those  around  us.  We  must, 
rather,  be  socially-minded,  aware  of 
our  part  in  this  democracy  of  ours, 
having  responsibilities  as  followers  and 
eontributors.  One  cannot  be  a  part  of 
this  live,  e.xciting  world  without  actual 
participation  in,  and  appreciation  of, 
its  manv-sided  interests. 


llow  then  can  we  mold  young  people 
who  will  be  able  to  cope  with  this  so¬ 
cial  problem?  My  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  is  chiefly  in  the  adolescent.  Psy¬ 
chologists  have  contributed  much  to 
parents  and  teachers  on  this  stage  of 
childhood,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
go  into  a  discussion  of  that  most  inter¬ 
esting  aspect  of  child  study.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  only  to  look  back  on  my 
own  adolescence  to  appreciate  the  com¬ 
plexes  and  handicaps  of  those  children 
with  whom  I  work  every  day.  At 
times  in  that  period  I  was  horribly 
unhappy  and  bewildered,  but  now  as 
I  review  those  experiences  in  the  light 
of  mature  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing,  I  realize  how  distorted  my  vision 
was  at  times.  Self-consciousness,  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  decided  feeling  of  inferi¬ 
ority,  might  have  been  disastrous  had 
I  not,  through  wise  guidance  of  my 
mother  and  my  music  teacher,  found 
a  field  of  endeavor  in  which  I  could 
e.xcel.  At  other  times  I  was  irritable 
and  was  sure  that  the  most  sympathetic 
mother  in  the  world  was  “picking  on 
me.”  It  was  the  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  that  mother  that  turned 
my  topsy-turvy  world  right  side  up, 
and  helpe<l  me  to  realize  that  this 
world  is  a  gloriously  fascinating  place 
to  live  in.  Surely  if  T,  from  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  happy  associates, 
needed  understanding  and  wise  guid¬ 
ance,  these  children  in  junior  high 
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school,  whose  daily  lives  constitute  a 
constant  struggle  to  exist,  need  it  too. 
There  may  be  no  understanding  moth¬ 
er  nor  music  teacher  in  their  lives; 
no  one  but  the  teacher. 

With  a  knowledge  of  adolescence, 
home  conditions,  their  place  in  the 
social  scale,  and  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  upon  them,  can’t  we  pro¬ 
vide  experiences  in  school  which  will 
see  them  through  ? 

Contributions  of  English  to  Adolescent 
Life,  and  so,  in  turn,  to  Democracy. 

Imagine  the  self-conscious  child, 
with  his  horror  of  not  being  equal  to 
the  situation,  forced  to  stand  before 
the  class  to  deliver  an  oral  composi¬ 
tion  before  an  audience  that  is  ready 
to  pounce  upon  his  every  error,  and  a 
teacher  who  looks  on,  with  arms 
folded,  like  a  veritable  god  on  judg- 
paent  day.  Where  is  the  naturalness 
and  freedom  native  to  childhood  in 
such  an  experience,  and  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  that  child.  School  has  be¬ 
come  a  horror  to  him,  and  English  as 
a  subject,  especially.  What  he  feared 
has  become  a  certainty;  he  can’t  give 
a  satisfactory  composition  and  hence¬ 
forth  he  will  have  to  be  urged  to  raise 
his  voice  in  that  class. 

Contrast  with  this  the  picture  of  an 
English  Club  in  which  the  rules  of 
parliamentarv’  procedure  are  observed 
with  respect  and  decorum.  A  problem 
of  common  interest  is  being  discussed. 
Probably  the  same  boy  is  not  partici¬ 
pating  but  the  values  he  is  gaining  by 
merely  listening  are  untold.  The  par¬ 
ticipation  will  come  later.  After  a 
while  he  observes  that  some  of  the 
contributions  that  are  made  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  worth  something,  are  much 
the  same  as  those  he  had  in  mind  but 


was  unable  to  express.  In  time,  t 
casual  invitation  to  contribute,  frmn  i 
wise  teacher,  will  show  that  his  opin¬ 
ion  will  be  respected.  The  teacher 
will  not  wait  indefinitely  while  the 
class  witness  his  discomfiture,  if  he 
cannot  contribute,  but  instead,  will  go 
to  someone  else  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  It  takes  time  to  build  up  a  help¬ 
ful,  comradely  atmosphere,  but  whit 
worthwhile  things  do  we  possess  that 
do  not? 

Only  through  such  a  group  organi¬ 
zation  can  we  hope  to  stamp  out  ego 
^nd  build  up  socially-minded  young 
people.  Take  for  example,  the  dra¬ 
matic  club  as  part  of  the  English  woA. 
In  addition  to  the  great  opportunity 
for  worth-while  discussion,  practice  in 
techniques  of  writing,  and  creative  pro¬ 
duction,  there  is  fostered  a  growing 
responsibility  to  the  group.  No  play 
can  be  successfully  staged  if  the  prop¬ 
erty  man  neglects  his  duties,  and  in 
that  case  there  would  be  no  need  for 
teacher  admonition;  the  rest  of  the 
group  would  attend  to  that!  The 
teacher’s  place  in  the  classroom  i* 
changed ;  she  is  a  comrade,  and  a  fine 
spirit  of  goodwill  exists  between  her 
and  the  ehildren.  Grades  are  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  enthusiasm  of  getting  the 
w’ork  done  well.  One  step  more  to¬ 
wards  social-mindedness.  Every  pe^ 
son’s  job  is  as  important  as  the  next 
and  so  we  must  treat  each  with  equal 
respect.  Without  this  attitude  we 
can’t  work  together,  and  without  oo 
operation  a  democracy  is  impossible. 
Some  devotee  of  the  old  school  might 
ask.  Where  is  the  learning  ?  Of  course 
these  growing  attitudes  outlined  are 
learnings  far  more  important  than 
factual  learning,  yet  there  is  factual 
learning  going  on  in  abundance.  In 
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order  to  write  a  play  we  must  read 
far  more  widely  than  was  ever  done 
in  the  “outside  reading”  plan. 

In  order  to  transfer  the  play  to  pa¬ 
per  for  rehearsing  we  must  spell,  punc¬ 
tuate  and  write  legibly.  In  making 
scenery  and  costumes  we  figure  lengths, 
widths  and  areas,  inches  and  yards. 
In  order  to  find  additional  help  in  cos¬ 
tuming,  perhaps  we  must  refer  to  the 
card  catalog  in  the  library,  or  to  settle 
the  authenticity  of  a  part  of  the  play, 
if  taken  from  a  story  or  history,  the 
available  references  may  be  consulU'd 
again. 

The  dramatic  club  is  only  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  English  can 
be  made  a  social  study  in  all  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  term.  The  newspaper, 
literary  sopiety,  debating  club,  and 


class  projects  of  various  kinds,  all  pro¬ 
vide  a  multitude  of  social  experiences. 

Summary. 

With  careful  guidance,  the  English 
class  can  build  young  people  with  the 
right  mental  attitude  for  a  democracy. 
It  can  (1)  divert  their  attention  from 
grad<‘S  to  the  quality  of  work  done; 
(2)  help  them  to  come  to  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  other  fellow’s  job;  (3) 
help  them  to  realize  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  group,  and  (4)  lead  to 
habits  of  clear  thinking  and  open- 
mindedness.  We  will  have  molded  a 
generation  of  young  j)eople  who  are 
critical-minded,  who  see  social  prob¬ 
lems  in  relation  to  the  group,  and  who 
can  consider  those  problems  in  an  in¬ 
telligent,  open-minded  way. 


RHYMES  AND  REASONS 

Winifred  Tierney 


Mott  ariiclet  on  fjreatite  Writinp  iw  the  elementary  grodet  atreat  the  thought  rather 
than  the  mou\d,‘'the  eontent  rather  than  the  form,  in  rerae.  iliaa  Tierney,  a.  very 
necetaful  teacher  in  Slpringfleld,  .Vaaa.,  tciaely  calla  our  attention  to  the  need  of 
teaching  children  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  verac  patterna.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  moat 
intereating  auggeationa  that  your  editor  haa  aeen  for  a  long  time. — E.  L.  O. 


Never  teacli  children  to  despise 
form  ill  leading  them  along  the 
way  of  literary  appreciation! 
Has  there  not  btHin  something  mechan¬ 
ical  about  the  production  of  all  that 
is  immortal  in  literature  and  art  and 
building?  The  spirit  harnessed  itself; 
the  hand  worked  in  harmony  with  the 
mind.  Once  an  artisan  spent  l^s  whole 
iite  in  helping  to  raise  some  temple 
to  God’s  honor,  and  his  children’s 
children  saw  that  w'ork  unfinished. 
Then  craftsmanship  was  truly  linked 
with  striving  for  perfection  and  the 
attainment  of  lasting  beauty.  Emer¬ 
son  expressed  this  thought  in  the  lines 
tjuoted  from  “The  Problem.” 


The  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome 
.\nd  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Koine 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sinoeritj’. 

Himself  from  Ood  he  could  not  free ; 
lie  builded  better  than  he  knew ; 

'rhe  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

There  is  a  kinship  betiveen  the  re¬ 
straint  of  form  which  belongs  to  every 
artist,  and  inspiration  which  is  heaven- 
•sent.  Teachers  who  would  awaken  re¬ 
spect  for  the  great  poets  of  all  ages 
should  urge  their  students  to  examine 
the  architecture  of  verse.  It  is  told 
that  a  boy  of  twelve  pointed  out  how 
Coleridge  achieved  the  sound  of  a  keel 
forced  swiftly  through  the  waves  by 
repeated  f-fs.  In  an  English  school. 
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several  tests  proved  that  three  out  of 
four  boys  preferred  Spenser’s  form  of 
the  “Fairy  Queen”  to  the  modification 
of  it  made  by  Prior.  Considering 
Spenser’s  intricate  repetition,  this 
showed  real  literary  appreciation. 

In  this  same  contention,  I  advance 
the  point  that  there  is  merit  in  the 
imitation  of  verse  patterns.  At  first  I 
frowned  upon  children’s  attempts  at 
rhyme.  “Uoggrel,”  said  I.  “Ix‘t  them 
memorize  goo<l  poetry  rather  than 
waste  time  and  paper.”  Then  I  tried 
a  hand  at  writing  verse;  the  results 
added  little  to  my  fame  but  I  ae<piired 
wisdom.  T  found  myself  awed  by  the 
limitations  placed  upon  one  by  estab¬ 
lished  forms.  I  j)ondered  well  upon 
the  saying,  “Genius  is  a  great  capacity 
for  taking  pains.” 

On  one  wcasion  a  thought  flashed 
into  my  mind,  that  I  attempted  to 
embody  in  a  real  jkkuu.  1  have 
watched  many  boys  wander  afar  in  the 
realm  of  fancy  when  their  elbows  were 
planted  firmly  on  an  open  copy  of 
“Treasure  Island.”  Why  not  use  their 
enthusiasm  for  my  theme  ?  To  many 
boys  of  adolescent  age,  Stevenson’s 
prose  is  a  first  taste  of  poetry.  The 
printed  page  gives  forth  sounds  of  the 
sea  and  they  hear  the  surf  thundering 
hannoniously  against  the  beach.  To 
voice  this  reflection  of  mine,  I  chose 
the  sonnet  form.  It  would  l)e  easy  to 
break  the  sustaiue<l  thought  at  the  end 
of  eight  lines.  Once  Stevenson  drew 
a  map  of  Treasure  Island  and  colored 
it  beautifully.  “It  contained  harlwrs 
that  pleased  me  like  sonnets,”  he  said. 
I  seized  upon  this  whimsical  compari¬ 
son  to  support  my  adoption  of  a  dig¬ 
nified  model.  The  structure,  if  not 
the  substance  of  my  tribute,  would 
have  won  the  master’s  favor. 


TO  STEVENSON 


A  hall  I  see  where  twenty  lads  claap  tight 

Their  gfriray  texts  in  lean,  brown  fingen* 
hold. 

And  swagg^er  down  the  deck  with  piraUi 
bold. 

They  hail  John  Silver’s  songs  with  shrill 
delight. 

But  pause  to  scent  the  good  salt  wind  it 
night. 

’Tis  then  the  sea  her  beauty  doth  luifold 

To  lure  these  seekers  of  the  buried  goM, 

Till  “Treasure  Island”  greets  their  yean¬ 
ing  sight. 

Lo!  past  the  swinging  door  there  glides 
a  w'raith, 

I.,ank-haired,  in  velvet  coat  and  scarlet  tie. 

His  ghostly  chuckles  ripple  through  the 
place. 

For  I,  to  book  and  bench,  in  sober  faith 

Had  chained  those  boys;  he  gave  them 
wings  to  try, 

.\nd  .still  I  stand  there  primly  guarding 
space. 

W.  T. 


My  venture  in  writing  the  above 
and  some  other  bits  of  verse  did  not 
dull  my  love  of  potdrv.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  felt  a  keener  admiration  for 
the  poets  whose  t*on8ummate  skill  in 
handling  difficult  forms  I  noticed  more 
apprtHiiatively  after  my  own  efforts  in 
the  same  line.  ^ly  pupils  were  inter 
ested  particularly  in  the  sonnet  to 
Stevenson  and  they  l)egan  to  imiUte 
me.  Their  average  age  is  about  thir 
teen  years,  and  I  give  these  samples 
of  their  creative  ability  without  apol¬ 
ogy,  since  their  knowledge  of  meter 
and  form  is  meager.  I  will  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  they  “agonized  for  the 
word”  in  the  process  of  writing,  and 
thus  they  followed  an  admonifioa 
given  to  more  mature  students  in  com¬ 
position  classes. 


TO  STEVENSON 

To  you  who  on  a  sick-bed  lay 
Toying  with  words  the  live-long  day. 
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Who  with  your  pen  made  pirates  bold 
Go  plundering  ships  for  Spanish  gold — 

To  you  our  thanks  and  praise  we  give. 
For  you  have  taught  us  how  to  live 
In  the  land  of  “make-believe.” 

Leonta  Horbioan. 

STEVENSON 

Poems  of  games  and  travel; 

Of  soldiers  and  leaves  at  play; 

Of  the  lamp-lighter  coming  dowa,  the 
street 

At  the  close  of  a  long,  dull  day, — 

Of  a  boy  who  lay  in  bed 
With  the  pillows  piled  up  high 
And  watched  his  soldiers  marc‘hing 
While  the  wind  went  whistling  by. 

Stevenson,  who  on  a  sunny  island 
Chose  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
To  be  above  his  lonely  grave 
Where  the  birds  would  singing  fly. 

Mary  Wolfe. 

TO  STEVENSON 

I’ve  discovere<l  unknown  regions, 

I’ve  fought  battles  in  the  West, 

But  hunting  buried  treasure 
Is  the  sport  that  I  love  best. 

Pve  sailefl  the  seas"  with  pirates; 

Pve  fought  with  England’s  best. 

But  sailing  and  fighting  with  Stevenson 
Is  better  than  all  the  rest. 

Pve  read  of  maroonetl  sailors 
And  of  mutiny  at  sea. 

But  I  never  knew  the  real  thrill 
Till  Treasure  Island  came  to  me. 

Philip  Sturgeon. 

A  FANCY 

Last  night  I  crouched  in  an  apple  barrel ; 
I  heard  a  terrible  riot, 

.\nd  to  me  what  a  shock  it  w’as  to  learn 
That  John  Silver  was  a  pirate ! 

In  Room  15  I’d  sooner  be,  with  book  in 
hand 

To  read  of  that  buried  gold 

Than  out  at  sea  in  a  black-flagged  ship 

Among  those  pirates  bold. 

IjiNA  Kuhnel. 


The  variety  of  reactions  that  follow 
buch  an  assignment  are  interesting  to 
a  teacher.  By  what  twist  will  each 
contribution  be  made  individual  ? 

One  day  I  copied  at  the  board  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  “History  of  Spring- 
held.”  In  their  new  zeal  for  rhymes, 
the  pupils  used  these  quotations  in  nar¬ 
rative  “verse.”  Imagination  came  to 
the  rescue  in  this  case: 

“A  large  reward,  equal  in  money  of 
today  to  about  ten  dollars  was  paid  by 
the  town  for  every  wolf  killed.  The 
slayer  had  to  bring  the  ears  or  the  he^ 
of  the  beast  to  the  selectmen  for  proof.” 
— History  of  Springfield. 

WOLF  HUNTING 

“Jim,  it’s  such  a  lovely  day 
Come  on  outdoors  and  let  us  play, 

I  know  what  would  be  lots  of  fun. 
Let’s  get  some  traps  and  a  couple  of  guns.” 

“All  right,  I  will,  if  mother  says  so, 

.Vnd  I  think  that  she  will  let  me  go; 

Just  wait  awhile  and  I’ll  go  back. 

I’ll  meet  you  there  behind  our  shack.” 

So  Jim  and  Jack  went  on  their  way 
To  hunt  the  wolves  and  also  play. 

When  they  had  wandered  to  the  wood 
'Phey  stopped  awhile  where  a  large  tree 
stood. 

“Ijet’s  set  a  trap  here  under  this  tree, 

.And  we’ll  come  back  tomorrow  to  see 
If  we  have  gotten  a  wolf  or  two — 

'Phe  reward  we’ll  share — ’tween  me  and 
you.” 

Next  day  they  returned  at  early  mom ; 
-Alas !  they  viewed  a  sight  forlorn ; 

.An  innocent  cow  was  caught  in  the  trap, 
.And  the  poor  old  thing  was  dead  on  her 
back. 

So  shaking  with  fear  of  a  price  to  pay 
The  two  went  home,  not  very  gay. 

They  didn’t  have  any  wolves’  ears  to  bring 
.And  knew  they  couldn’t  go  hunting  again 
that  spring. 

Virginia  Jonah. 
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I  teach  in  a  section  where  there  is 
only  the  distance  of  a  campus  stretch 
between  the  junior  and  senior  hiffh 
schools.  Therefore  it  is  possible  to 
follow  the  work  of  some  students 
throupfh  the  whole  six  years  of  the 
course.  A  sweet  little  girl  put  the 
following  poem  on  my  desk  one  Janu¬ 
ary  afternoon  when  she  was  a  pupil  in 
my  class  of  eighth-graders. 

BEAUTY 

When  the  golden  sun  sinks  from  sight 
Behind  the  purple  hills 
At  the  end  of  a  winter  day. 

And  leaves  the  sky  all  bathed 
In  gorgeous  splendor, — 

When  its  orange  rays  are  mingled 
With  the  blue  sky  and  tbe  white  clouds — 
That  dazzling  beauty  holds  me  thrilled 
and  breathless 

Till  the  last  bright  tint  fades  into  dark¬ 
ness 

And  the  glory  of  God’s  work  is  shown 
again 

In  the  star-studded  heavens  above 
And  the  frozen  lakes  below. 

Mabie  Piske. 

Three  years  later  the  next  [Khuu  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  current  issue  of  the  high 
school  publication. 


CAPE  COD 

The  wind  is  high,  and  the  setting  sun 
Hangs  low  in  the  western  sky, 

The  waves  are  dashing  against  the  rocks 
And  the  gulls  above  me  fly. 

I  love  to  be  on  the  tossing  sea 
While  the  salt  breeze  lashes  my  face. 

Or  to  lie  on  the  sands  and  gaze  at  the 
clouds 

As  across  the  sky  they  race. 

Cape  Cod  in  March  is  the  place  for  me; 

I  long  for  its  briny  days. 

Its  lashing  gales,  its  rushing  storms. 
And  the  sunset  across  the  bays. 

Mabie  Fiske. 

More  power  to  her  and  to  ai!  the 
little  verse-makers  through  the  years 
to  come!  ^lay  their  names  be  added 
to  America’s  scroll  of  poets! 

I  maintain  my  first  premise  to  have 
been  proved  by  these  illustrations.  The 
study  of  structure  in  poetry  as  well  as 
in  prose  is  important;  imitation  is  a 
jiarellel  factor.  Let  the  girls  and  boys 
essay  the  copying  of  form  in  any  writ¬ 
ing  that  is  noble  and  true.  They  will 
carry  through  life  an  abiding  respect 
for  that  restraint  which  marks  the 
great  artist  and  his  work;  perchance, 
they  may  bless  the  teacher  who  opened 
w’ide  to  them  the  gates  of  Apprecia¬ 
tion. 


AIMS  FOR  SPEECH  OR  ORAL  ENGLISH  PROGRAMS 


Irene  Poole 

UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  .SCHOOL,  U.VIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SPEECH  EDUCATION 
IN  ELEME.NTARY  SCHOOI.8.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  lEACHERS  OF  SPEECH 


SPEECH  is  the  chief  means  of 
communication  for  every  normal 
individual.  Adequate  education 
in  speech  is  indicated  by  proficient  use 
of  all  of  the  speech  functions  involved 
in  any  situation  that  may  occur  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  from  the  time 


he  learns  to  talk  until  he  no  longer  ha* 
need  for  communication.  These  situ¬ 
ations  may  be  social  in  nature,  when 
the  child,  by  his  conversation,  makes 
adjustment  to  the  interests  of  other 
individuals.  He  may  be  called  upon 
to  discuss  procedures  in  his  class  op 
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ganization,  to  persuade  a  customer  to 
buy  his  magazine,  to  convince  an  em¬ 
ployer  that  he  should  be  engaged  to 
fill  a  vacant  position.  As  a  potential 
lawyer,  salesman,  preacher,  statesman, 
teacher,  or  actor,  the  child  should  have 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  techniques  of  adjustment 
to  the  more  formal  audience  situations. 
Bv  his  interpretation  of  spoken  and 
written  literature  he  is  able  to  enjoy 
leisure  moments.  The  physical  mech¬ 
anisms  used  for  producing  speech  must 
be  controlled,  in  order  to  produce  clear 
articulation  of  verbal  symbols  with 
universally  accepted  diction. 

Early  education  in  speech  activities 
begins  in  the  nnrsery  school  and  kind¬ 
ergarten  with  the  most  fundamental 
elements  of  rhythm  and  pantomime. 
This  communicative  action  is  followed 
in  the  primary  grades  with  training  in 
vocal  and  articulatory  techniques,  plus 
practice  in  telling  simple  repetitive 
stories  and  personal  experiences.  In 
the  intermediate  grades,  this  combina¬ 
tion  forms  a  firm  basis  for  attention 
to  oral  language  expression  and  com¬ 
position,  anticipating  later  study  of 
motives  and  methods  of  persuasion. 
Throughout  the  whole  program,  crea¬ 
tive  expression  in  the  form  of  dramatic 
activities  prevails. 

For  the  classroom  teacher,  the  aims 
for  accomplishment  of  these  abilities 
may  be  concerned  with  (1)  the  hygiene 
of  speech,  with  (2)  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  or  with  (3)  special  speech  activ¬ 
ities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
administration,  two  real  aims  are  kept 
in  mind:  (1)  correlation  with  all  other 
subjects  of  study,  and  (2)  preparation 
for  secondary  school  courses.  We  are 
'•oncerned  here  with  those  aims  which 
jniide  the  teacher  in  her  classroom. 


Let  us  consider  them  in  the  sequence 
in  which  they  will  probably  be  applic¬ 
able. 

1.  Adequate  functioning  of  the  phy»‘ 
ical  structures  that  produce  speech. 
Good  example  and  wholesome  motiva¬ 
tion  for  correct  posture,  adequate 
breathing,  clean-cut  articulatory  pat¬ 
terns,  pleasant  voice,  and  wholesome 
attitudes  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
developing  right  speech  habits  with 
normal  children.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  teacher’s  contribution  to 
correction  of  defects  of  speech,  if  there 
should  be  no  clinical  attention  avail¬ 
able. 

2.  Thought  expression  through  free¬ 
dom  of  bodily  movement.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  think  of  rhythmic  games, 
pantomime,  gesture,  dramatization. 

3.  Acquisition  of  good  diction  and 
accepted  pronunciation.  Learning  ^o 
listen  for  pleasing,  correct  speech  is 
the  first  step  in  acquiring  it.  Con¬ 
tinued  practice  in  listening  to  one’s 
own  speech  helps  the  child  to  become 
wholesomely  proficient. 

4.  Efficiency  in  vocal  and  articu¬ 
latory  expression.  Children  learn  to 
distinguish  vocal  qualities,  the  effect 
of  changes  in  pitch  and  loudness,  and 
of  different  degrees  of  sharpness  of 
articulation. 

5.  Development  of  individual  per¬ 
sonality.  Expression  is  as  important 
a  factor  in  education  as  impression. 
The  child’s  reaction  to  a  speech  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  pretty  fair  index  to  the  kind 
and  extent  of  the  development  of  his 
personality. 

0.  Practice  in  expressing  thoughts 
clearly  and  accurately.  Proficiency  in 
this  activity  grows  wnth  addition  of 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  language,  and  with  acquaintance 
with  many  good  examples  in  litera¬ 
ture.  The  child’s  first  compositions 
should  be  short,  having  but  a  few 
related  thoughts,  expressed  with  sim¬ 
ple  sentence  construction.  Complexity 
of  composition  grows  with  complexity 
of  thought. 

7.  Acquirement  of  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  to  influence  the  behavior  of  others. 
Children  need  to  discuss  problems  that 
come  up  in  their  groups  or  classes. 
They  must  decide  questions  of  class 
policy ;  they  debate  problems  of  safety, 
thrift,  courtesy,  health ;  they  must 
make  wise  choices  for  their  class  and 
school  representatives.  Their  own 
opinions  count,  and  the  children  must 
recognize  the  8uj>eriority  of  persua¬ 
sive  statement  of  opinion  over  bully¬ 
ing,  coaxing,  or  arguing. 

8.  Cultivation  of  effective  audience 
relationships.  To  prevent  the  feeling 
of  inadequacy  in  later  situations  where 
the  individual  is  required  to  express 
his  ideas  before  groups  of  people,  he 


may  be  conditioned  in  his  early  yean 
to  react  to  an  audience  with  effective¬ 
ness  and  without  embarrassment. 

9.  Appreciation  of  literature  througk 
the  oral  interpretation  of  written  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  aim  is  valid  for  personal 
enjoyment  through  auditory  as  well  ai 
visual  impressions,  and  for  the  satisfa^ 
tion  the  child  may  be  able  to  give 
others  in  leisure  moments  by  his  inter¬ 
pretation. 

10.  Training  in  leadership  through 
participation  in  preparation  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  group  speech  actimties.  This 
training  comes  in  planning  speech  pro¬ 
grams,  in  electing  class  officers  and 
representatives,  in  taking  part  in  as¬ 
sembly  programs  for  the  school,  and 
in  all  of  the  situations  in  which  the 
child  is  called  upon  to  make  his  ideas 
known  by  means  of  language. 

The  aims  at  each  grade  level,  it  is 
evident,  are  not  identical,  but  will  be 
determined  by  the  particular  needs  of 
the  child  at  any  stated  time,  and  ia 
anticipation  of  the  needs  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  future. 


BIOGRAPHY  AS  A  PREFACE  TO  LITERATURE 

Grace  F.  Shepard 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH 
WTIEATON  COLLEGE,  NORTON,  M ASSACHUSF:TTS 

"The  philoxophff  of  an  author,  hin  purpoxe,  his  literarp  aims,  all  appear  tit  his  biog¬ 
raphy,"  says  Professor  Shepard;  and  eontinues,  “Oi/r  understanding  of  his  wortc 
depends  on  our  understanding  of  his  philosophu."  One  feels,  after  reading  her  stimu¬ 
lating  article,  that  a  course  in  Literary  Biography  should  he  a  part  of  the  English 
curriculum  in  erery  liberal  arts  college. — E.  L.  G. 


Biography,  in  the  sense  in 
which  T  am  here  considering  it, 
is  not  literature,  of  course.  A 
writers  life  is  not  his  work.  A  review 
of  his  life  is  merely  a  preface  to  his 
books,  an  approach  to  literary  studies, 
the  steps  and  the  porch,  not  the  temple 
itself.  Biography  takes  no  account 


whatever  of  supremely  important  lit¬ 
erary  concerns.  It  cares  nothing  for 
aesthetic  apprf‘ciation ;  it  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  us  hear  the  music  of 
verse  and  prose  or  see  the  pictures 
which  literature  is  all  the  time  unroll¬ 
ing  before  us.  It  does  not  concern  it¬ 
self  with  technique.  The  form  of  a 
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eomposition, — its  structure  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  constituent  parts,  the 
metre  of  a  poem,  the  words  chosen  and 
their  sounds, — with  these  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  literature,  biography  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  We  may  learn  in  detail 
the  life  of  Tennyson,  and  yet  know 
nothing  of  Tennyson’s  poetry.  The 
teacher  of  English  who  teaches  biog¬ 
raphy  only,  is  teaching  history  and  not 
literature.  His  pupils  will  probably 
receive  quite  disproportioned,  chaotic 
values.  Although  Dante  through  his 
dramatic  life  may  stand  out  as  impor¬ 
tant,  Homer,  of  whom  we  can  say 
nothing,  may  sink  into  insignificance. 
Or,  to  take  less  striking  illustrations, 
authors  of  fourth  or  fifth-rate  ability 
rather  than  two  of  the  half-dozen  best. 
Cowley  may  come  forth  as  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  Dryden ;  he  had  a  more 
colorful  life. 

Furthermore,  authors  are  not  usu¬ 
ally  the  best  subjects  for  biography, 
if  we  are  considering  biography  per  se. 
Their  lives  for  the  most  part  are  bare 
and  tame  as  compared  with  the  lives 
of  military  heroes  or  great  popular 
leaders.  Within  the  four  walls  of  a 
study,  sitting  immobile  l)efore  an  in¬ 
sensate  desk,  nothing  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  outside  the  man’s  own  mind. 
What  happens  inside  his  mind  goes 
into  his  l)ooks,  not  into  active  life — 
with  many  exceptions,  of  course.  If 
I  wished  to  interest  a  child  in  a  human 
storv',  an  exciting  story,  stimulating 
curiosity,  I  should  be  far  more  apt  to 
choose  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar  than 
the  life  of  Virgil,  of  Fremont  than 
of  Longfellow.  Indeed,  Longfellow’s 
life,  w’hen  I  was  first  taught  it  in 
school,  seemed  to  me  far  more  tame 
and  conventional  than  even  the  sever¬ 
est  of  presen t-dav  critics  would  have 


his  poetry, — birth  in  Portland,  educa¬ 
tion  at  Bowdoin,  professorship  at  Har¬ 
vard,  trips  to  Europe,  and  fatherhood 
of  daughters.  What  of  it? 

Such  should  not  be  the  response. 
Biography  has  very  great  values  of  its 
own,  and  wide  appeal  is  one  of  them. 
Afost  people  are  naturally  interested 
in  human  beings,  not  only  in  what 
happens  to  them,  in  their  story,  but 
in  what  they  are  in  themselves,  in  their 
personality.  The  stress  in  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  authors  should  be,  then,  on 
personality,  not  on  events.  Its  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  drawn  from  diaries,  let¬ 
ters,  interviews,  anecdotes.  The  boy 
in  the  school  should  become  acquainted 
with  Ix)ngfellow,  with  Whittier,  with 
lx)well,  as  persons.  He  should  recog¬ 
nize  Goldsmith  as  a  unique  individual, 
or  Richard  Steele,  or  Charles  Dickens. 
These  writers  should  speak  directly  to 
him  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

Preeminently  true  in  studying  the 
lives  of  writers,  there  is  also  a  hint 
here  for  studying  history  in  general. 
One  reason,  I  l)elieve,  why  so  many 
high  school  students  shun  the  Board 
Examinations  in  History  is  that  pres¬ 
ent  teaching  is  putting  relatively  too 
much  stress  upon  social  movements  for 
the  immature  mind  to  grapple  with, 
and  is  ignoring  too  generally  the  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  legitimate,  and  healthy 
interest  in  individual  men  and  women. 
Our  own  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  an 
eager  reader  of  history  from  his  boy¬ 
hood,  a  thinker  in  abstruse  matters, 
says  that,  “what  is  most  memorable  of 
history  is  a  few  anecdotes,”  that  “in 
studying  history”  a  reader  “is  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  history  of  individuals,”  that 
“the  books  that  record  conversation  are 
incomparably  better  than  the  formal 
biographies, — indeed  the  real  source 
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of  these,”  that  '^ballads,  hon  mots, 
anecdotes,  give  us  better  insight  into 
the  depths  of  past  centuries  than  grave 
and  voluminous  chronicles.”  I  believe 
that  he  is  right,  at  least  for  the  aver¬ 
age  young  boy  and  girl.  And  indus- 
putably,  when  trying  to  secure  interest 
in  an  author,  the  teacher  must  deal 
with  anecdotes  and  conversations. 

An  interest  once  secured  in  any  one 
author  as  a  personality  can  be  carried 
over  into  a  study  of  his  literary  out¬ 
put.  For  example,  consider  Milton, 
the  bulk  of  whose  work  is  difficult  to 
the  fifteen-year-old  pupil  of  our  day, 
so  remote  from  most  of  his  concerns 
as  to  be  actually  unintelligible.  Mil¬ 
ton’s  early  home, — his  father’s  dis¬ 
inheritance  for  religion’s  sake;  his 
mother’s  charities;  the  books,  music, 
and  intensely  scholarly  pursuits  that 
were  the  everyday  affair  of  the  family 
circle;  these  things  did  much  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sort  of  man  that  ^Milton  him¬ 
self  would  be.  His  life  at  Horton, 
with  its  meadows  and  brooks,  its  farm¬ 
houses  and  farm  activities,  half  ex¬ 
plains  1/ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 
His  standing  on  his  own  feet  at  Cam¬ 
bridge, — his  public  criticism  of  the 
accepted  routine  of  study;  his  stand¬ 
ing  on  his  own  feet  in  Italy, — his  de¬ 
fence  of  his  religion  against  the  threats 
of  the  Inquisition;  again  we  see  not 
only  the  man  who  is  emerging,  but  the 
writer  whose  work  is  one  with  his 
life.  The  school  and  The  Tractate  on 
Education,  the  work  for  “The  Good 
Old  Cause”  in  the  council  and  the 
various  tracts,  the  disappointments, 
dangers,  defiances  of  1660,  all  tend  to 
develop  in  the  pupil  that  imaginative 
sympathy  which  is  a  part  of  under¬ 
standing.  They  will  induce  patience 
in  the  reading  of  Samson  or  Paradise 


Regained, — patience,  if  nothing  more. 

Cowper’s  story  renders  his  poem  up¬ 
on  the  receipt  of  his  mother’s  picture 
a  memorable  work;  and  the  pathos  of 
To  Mary  becomes  sharply  poignant 

Crabbe’s  life  makes  us  see  why  he 
was  realistic,  and  Scott’s  boyhood  par¬ 
tially  explains  his  romanticism. 

A  sharpened  sense  of  individuality, 
making  each  author  seem  a  unit  dis¬ 
tinct  from  every  other  author,  helps 
pupils  to  keep  their  knowledge 
clear.  Without  it,  as  they  get  away 
from  the  immediate  contemplation  of 
any  period  or  school,  outlines  tend  to 
blur.  Ix)velace,  Suckling  and  Carew 
are  all  Cavalier  poets,  but  which  one 
wrote  what  ?  Perhaps  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter;  yet  most  people,  I  think,  take 
pleasure  in  ascribing  “stone  walls  do 
not  a  prison  make”  to  the  proper  one 
of  the  three.  They  would  feel  sorry 
to  give  it  to  the  clever  Suckling  or  to 
the  sensual  Carew.  A  cursory  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  slight  differences  in  these 
similar  lives  keeps  the  quotation  set 
apart  for  its  owm  author.  If  we  can¬ 
not  associate  poems  as  we  read  them 
with  the  individual  lives  of  authors 
who  were  really  distinct  persons,  our 
reading  is  like  the  reading  of  an  an¬ 
thology  wMth  no  names  attached.  We 
get  a  general  feeling  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that  is  in  the  l)Ook,  as  we  have  a 
general  concept  for  the  magazine  short 
story  of  today,  but  we  have  no  clearer 
definition  of  one  than  of  the  other. 

Of  course,  an  individuality  can  be 
established  through  considering  many 
works  of  a  single  author,  isolating 
them,  and  generalizing  until  we  con¬ 
struct  an  entity.  This  is  a  fascinating 
occupation,  and  altogether  fruitful  in 
results.  Of  great  value  in  college 
classes,  it  unfortunatelv,  however,  is 
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seldom  possible  in  the  secondary  school 

Beyond  its  wide  appeal,  in  addition 
to  securing  an  interest  which  can  be 
held  over  into  literary  studies,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  that  sharpened  sense 
of  individuality  which  conduces  to 
clear  remembrance,  biographical  study 
gives  clues  and  sometimes  key  expla¬ 
nations  to  all  sorts  of  literary  consid¬ 
erations.  Herein  lies  its  great  value 
for  the  mature  student,  for  the  man 
or  woman  of  scholarly  tastes.  The 
philosophy  of  an  author,  his  purpose, 
his  literary  aims,  all  appear  in  his 
biography.  Our  understanding  of  his 
work  depends  upon  our  understanding 
of  his  philosophy;  our  judgment  of  his 
success  or  failure  depends  upon  our 
comprehension  of  his  purposes.  Ex¬ 
cellencies  or  faults  in  technique  are 
made  manifest  through  his  experi¬ 
ences  of  life.  We  expect  ^filton,  with 
his  classical  education,  to  make  use  of 
the  classics  in  a  Christian  poem;  we 
are  not  astonished  at  errors  of  syntax 
in  Cooper,  and  provincialism  in 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  thoroughly 
understandable. 

One  extremely  practical  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  teacher  in  the  classroom 
I  can  merely  list,  for  the  idea  is  not 
my  own;  it  was  splendidly  phrased 
and  developed  by  Mr.  Philip  H. 
Thomas  of  the  Rumford  School  in 
Washington,  Connecticut,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  English.  He 
showed  how  biographical  study  makes 
the  young  student  alert  to  an  author’s 
use  of  personal  opinion  and  experi¬ 
ence,  illustrating  in  detail  in  the  case 
of  Goldsmith,  and  suggesting  the  cases 
of  Sir  James  Barrie  and  George  Eliot. 

Although  biography  does  not  sum¬ 
mon  us  to  listen  to  music  or  to  look 


I-.. 

at  pictures,  there  is  one  important 
point  of  aesthetic  appreciation  to 
which  it  does  contribute,  the  experi¬ 
encing  of  emotion.  I  have  already 
suggested  that  we  are  taught  through 
biography  to  feel  the  heroism  of  Mil- 
ton  in  his  Samson,  the  poignancy  of 
Cowper  in  his  Mary.  For  further  illus¬ 
tration,  I  add  the  intense  Protestant¬ 
ism  of  Spenser  in  his  Fcterie  Queene 
(he  was  at  the  impressionable  age  of 
twenty  when  the  ^Massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  overwhelmed  the  consciences 
of  England),  the  tender  whimsicality 
of  the  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior’s  flower 
poems,  the  concern  with  death  of  the 
anti-Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  John  Donne,  Dr.  Browne,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor.  These  things  are  the 
legitimate  effect  of  literature  as  liter¬ 
ature,  but  they  are  closely  related  to 
biography. 

The  biographical  book  or  sketch  may 
bo,  of  course,  discussed  as  a  literary 
genre,  but  with  that  aspect  we  are  not 
at  present  concerned.  Biography  per 
se,  not  in  its  written  expression  but  in 
its  essential  essence,  has  a  value  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  ignore.  Dealing 
with  facts,  as  it  does,  with  what  actu¬ 
ally  occurred,  it,  like  history,  tends 
to  develop  in  the  student  exactness  and 
balance,  intellectual  integrity,  clear¬ 
ness  of  judgment.  Thus  it  is  a  coun¬ 
terpoise  to  the  fancifulness,  the  pos¬ 
sible  vagaries  of  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment.  We  need  both  mathematics  and 
poetry,  reason  and  imagination,  stub¬ 
born  fact  and  airy  fancy.  Biography 
is  on  the  mathematics,  reason,  stubborn 
fact  side;  literature  is  sometimes  on 
the  poetry,  imagination,  airy  fancy 
side,  and  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  garble 
life.  Biography  restores  sanity. 
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Mart  W.  Greeley 

pou  hare  read  thin  Hketch  bv  Minn  Greeley,  of  hoir  her  ifpringfleld  clann  collabo¬ 
rated  to  produce  in  dramatic  form  Emernon  Hough's  great  ntory,  you  will  nee  that 
nhe  in  teaching  much  more  than  Englinh  or  Drama.  We  feel  grateful  to  Minn  Greeley 
for  giving  un  in  detail  the  story  of  this  play  production.  The  wise  teacher  will  discover 
much  between  the  lines  of  thin  most  helpful  article. — E.  L.  O. 


NO  aoonor  had  we  begun  to  read 
Emerson  Hough’s  “Covered 
Wagon”  in  the  Junior  III 
classes  this  year  than  the  classes  began 
to  feel  that,  instead  of  just  looking 
through  the  printed  page  at  the  stir¬ 
ring  deeds  of  the  manly  Will  llanion, 
the  villainous  Sam  W'oodhull,  the  half¬ 
savage  (but  wholly  satisfactory)  Jim 
Bridger,  the  charming  Molly  Wingate, 
and  all  the  other  characters  in  this 
tale,  they  would  much  rather  take  part. 
In  fact,  no  sooner  had  the  great  train 
made  the  “Jump-off”  ahd  had  set  the 
stage  for  the  savage  fight  between  Will 
Banion  and  Sam  Woodhull,  than  the 
embryonic  Edwin  Ik)oths  showed  eag¬ 
erness  to  leave  their  places  in  the 
audience  and  become  actors  in  this 
stirring  drama.  Now  the  reader  may 
suspect  darkly  that  the  urge  was  not 
so  much  dramatic  as  pugilistic.  We 
shall  not  deny  too  emphatically,  but 
shall  pass  discreetly  on,  as  we  did  in 
class,  to  the  next  part  of  the  story 
that  appealed  to  them  for  dramatiza¬ 
tion.  For  once  this  rather  uncomfort¬ 
ably  realistic  combat  was  staged,  other 
incidents  were  chosen  enthusiastically 
for  “acting”  in  class. 

But  at  once  this  difficulty  presented 
itself ;  how  choose  from  the  many 
aspiring  Thespians  the  one  for  each 
part?  For  frequently  there  were  as 
many  applicants  for  each  role  as  there 
are  actors  nowadays  haunting  the 
offices  of  Broadway  producers.  This 


problem  was  settled  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  by  asking  for  those  of  them 
who,  in  previous  years,  had  taken  part 
in  school  plays;  or  for  those  who  read 
unusually  well;  then  there  followed 
try-outs  in  short  dramatizations  of  the 
story  as  read  directly  from  the  book. 
Frequent  substitutions  (in  the  best 
style  of  a  university  football  coach) 
resulted  in  many  being  given  a  chance 
to  try. 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  ways 
this  first  problem  was  solved.  But  a 
much  harder  question  to  answer  was: 
“How  bring  out  those  who,  perhaps 
needing  it  most  of  all,  showed  most 
reluctance  in  getting  up  before  their 
fellow-students  and  risking  their  all 
too  visible  disapproval  ?”  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  this,  no  claim  to  origi¬ 
nality  can  possibly  be  made,  for  the 
age-old  method  w'as  used:  that  of  de¬ 
liberately,  and  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  calling  on  some  of  these,  and 
with  short  selections  that  called  for 
less  dramatic  courage,  giving  these 
timid  performers  hearty  praise;  at  tl  • 
.same  time  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  class  to  any  bit  which  they  might 
overlook,  in  their  youthful  impatience 
with  mediocrity,  once  they  recognize 
it  as  such. 

The  third  difficulty  called  for  tact 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  was  natural 
for  either  teacher  or  class;  hence  the 
glow  of  satisfaction  lx)th  enjoyed  in 
the  solution  which  was  finally  found 
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for  the  following  problem:  “How 
employ  those  students  who  were  eager 
to  take  part,  yet  were  incapable  of 
doing  any  of  the  dramatic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  or  the  singing,  or  the  dancing?” 
Some  of  these  w’ere  encouraged  to 
sketch,  at  their  seats  or  at  the  Iward, 
pioneer  scenes,  either  as  imagined,  or 
frankly  copied  from  pictures  in  the 
room;  others  worked  on  suji^estions 
which  they  wrote  out,  for  the  actors 
to  use  in  other  scenes;  a  third  group 
made  out  lists  of  properties;  and  from 
these  students,  also,  the  committee  on 
lighting  effects,  the  stage  manager,  the 
committee  on  sound  effects  (one  of 
whom  is  honored  with  a  special  men¬ 
tion  later),  and  the  assistants  of  these 
were  chosen. 

But  this  brings  us  a  little  ahead  of 
our  story ;  hence  we  will  return  to  the 
classroom  where  the  dramatization 
progressed  daily,  with  more  and  more 
expert  criticism  coming  from  the  audi¬ 
ence;  this  brought  forth  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  trying  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  characters.  Frequently  an 
“actor”  had  to  defend  his  language  or 
gestures,  or  both,  as  true  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intention,  even  though  at  that 
particular  point  in  the  book  there  was 
neither  one  exactly  as  given.  Fever¬ 
ish  searchings  through  the  pages  to 
loirte  instances  that  came  earlier  or 
later  in  the  story,  when  the  character 
under  discussion  had  spoken  or  gestic¬ 
ulated  that  way,  settled  the  argument. 
Over  and  over,  challenge  from  the  au¬ 
dience  re.sulted  in  this  intelligent  hunt 
for  proof,  and  a  sportsmanlike  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  decision.  Moreover,  an 
increasing  sense  of  the  dramatic  was 
aoticeable;  and  l)est  of  all,  perhaps, 
from  an  English  teachers  point  of 
'flew,  was  the  way  these  movie-dulled 


imaginations  were  aroused ;  actors  and 
audience  clothed  the  simplest  of  prop¬ 
erties  with  all  the  qualities  they 
lacked. 

For  instance,  in  the  story,  as  you 
know,  there  is  a  chapter  called  “Quick¬ 
sands.”  In  this  the  villain  is  described 
as  being  gradually  sucked  down  into 
the  treacherous  sands  of  the  desert. 
Xow  this,  it  seemed  to  the  less  fertile 
mind  of  the  teacher,  presented  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
stage-craft.  However,  it  was  not  too 
difficult  at  all  for  those  eager  young 
people  when  they  pooled  their  sugges¬ 
tions,  with  results  that  satisfied  per¬ 
fectly  the  audience  most  concerned, 
although  it  is  feared  that  it  fell  short 
of  adult  demands,  to  prove  which  one 
need  only  report  their  solution  to  this 
vexing  problem  in  stage-craft.  To 
represent  the  level  treacherous  quick¬ 
sands  the  large  classroom  table  was 
chosen.  When  the  scene  opened,  Sam 
W^oodhull,  the  trapped  villain,  was 
half  submerged.  As  the  painful  min¬ 
utes  passed,  the  boy  actor  struggled 
with  expressions  of  veritable  agony  on 
his  face,  and  with  feverish  clutchings 
at  the  air  (you  have  long  since  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  troupe  used  the  style 
of  the  days  when  actin’  was  actin’.  No 
anemic,  colorless  understatement  for 
them.  And  when  the  rescuing  hero 
appeared,  just  in  time  to  save  the 
worthless  Sam,  he  used  for  his  lassoo 
some  heavy  wrapping  cord  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  found  in  “miscellany.” 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  distressed 
face  of  Sam  as  he  sank  farther  and 
farther  down,  or  if  you  could  have 
glimpsed  W’ill  Banion  as  he  heroically 
threw  out  the  lasso,  perhaps  the  table 
would  have  taken  on  some  of  the  ap- 
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pearancc  it  had  undoubtedly  assumed 
for  the  class. 

We  must  go  on,  however,  in  large 
steps,  from  the  classroom  dramatiza¬ 
tion  to  the  final  acting  of  the  six  scenes 
and  epilog  in  the  auditorium  before 
the  school  and  parents  during  National 
Education  Week.  As  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  development  was  something 
like  this.  Soon  the  classes  chose  their 
favorite  scenes,  selected  with  the  dra¬ 
matic  requirements  in  mind.  Then 
those  who  excelled  in  voice,  manner, 
general  effectiveness  in  painting  the 
character  quickly  and  clearly  for  the 
audience,  were  chosen.  Next  came 
the  need  to  condense  the  pages  of  con¬ 
versation  from  the  book,  or  what 
proved  a  more  valuable  piece  of  Eng¬ 
lish  work,  to  make  up  original  talk, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  in  the  spirit  of 
the  book,  but  put  into  a  form  more 
suitable  for  the  particular  need.  All 
took  part  in  this,  even  though  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  the  contribution  did  not 
exceed  a  few  labored  sentences. 

Each  one’s  contribution  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  oral  effectiveness  first.  Later, 
when  w’ritten  on  the  board,  all  the  tests 
of  good  composition,  too,  were  ap¬ 
plied.  Thus  the  dialog  grew,  until 
finally  the  scenes  were  shaped  into 
usable  form.  Then  someone  came  to 
the  teacher  and  in  a  disturbed  voice 
said,  “Now  there’s  no  story  to  connect 
those  scenes.  The  audience  may  not 
know  as  much  about  it  as  we  do,  and 
they  may  not  be  able  to  piece  out  the 
parts  between.  Could  someone  write 
it?” 

This  w’as,  of  course,  hailed  as  an 
excellent  suggestion.  Whereupon  two 
students  began  to  work,  after  being 
given  the  title  and  general  content  of 
each  of  the  six  scenes  which  the  class 


had  decided  upon  after  group  discu^l 
sion,  as  best  fitted  to  convey  to  thel 
invited  audience  the  atmosphere  andH 
spirit  of  those  pioneer  days.  TheyB 
worked  entirely  outside  of  school  honnl 
on  this,  after  their  regular  homework  | 
assignments  were  done,  for  they  didn’t! 
seem  to  treat  this  like  a  job  that  was  * 
foisted  upon  them;  rather  did  they 
take  the  attitude  that  it  was  an  oppa^ 
tunity  to  share  in  a  work  that  they 
thought  worth  while.  One  other  point 
might  be  mentioned  here.  These  two 
girls  were  superior  in  English;  this 
special  job  required  organization,  orig¬ 
inality,  discrimination ;  thus  their  tal¬ 
ents  were  supplied  with  something 
commensurate  with  their  powers,  and 
the  result  was  a  “continuity”  that  met 
the  requirements  perfectly. 

All  this  while  everyone  lived  the 
Covered  Wagon  era.  Those  who  could 
not  act  helped  with  making  or  loaning 
articles  that  belonged  to  those  dayi 
Indian  headdresses  were  made;  bead* 
strung,  some  out  of  such  lowly  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  horsechestnut ;  dolls  were 
dressed  in  costume;  one  as  Molly  Win¬ 
gate  in  her  bridal  dress;  another  at 
Mrs.  Wingate ;  this  latter  came  in  as 
the  work  of  a  girl  and  her  mother,  a 
happy  connection  of  school  and  home, 
of  which  there  were  other  incidents, 
as  you  will  hear.  A  “Pioneer  Wom¬ 
an,”  in  a  different  but  equally  correct 
costume,  was  contributed  by  a  third.  , 
Two  boys  made  (all  of  this  was  out  of 
school)  a  covered  wagon,  ribbed  sides,  j 
cloth  top  and  all.  Another  boy  with 
his  father  built  a  perfect  model  of  the 
“tepee  on  wheels.”  This  meant  many  | 
evenings  of  father-and-son  companion-  | 
ship,  a  by-product  that  many  will  I 
count  as  more  valuable  than  the  act-  I 
demic  ones  so  often  regarded  as  all-  | 
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important.  Two  soap  carvings  of  the 
covered  wagon,  a  carefully-drawn  map 
done  in  white  on  a  black  background, 
after  research  to  determine  the  exact 
mutes  followed  by  the  pioneers  before 
1848;  a  map  giving  the  location  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes  mentioned  in  the 
book;  a  giant  map  drawn  to  scale  by 
five  boys,  each  one  doing  that  which 
he  could  do  well,  printing,  or  coloring, 
or  measuring — this  was  large  enough 
to  be  seen  from  the  back  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  on  the  Great  Day.  All  these 
various  activities  were  carried  on,  and 
all  eagerly,  as  part  of  a  happy  adven¬ 
ture. 

Moreover,  many  things  were  brought 
in:  such  as  a  “45”  rifle;  a  “22”  re¬ 
volver  in  a  beautiful  hand-tooled 
leather  holster;  other  guns  of  equal 
promise  in  the  matter  of  deadly  re¬ 
sults;  scouting  knives  of  comparatively 
peaceful  import;  swords,  slightly  dull¬ 
er  than  in  the  days  of  their  prime, 
but  still  capable  of  causing  a  shiver 
to  run  up  the  spine  of  the  pacifist  on¬ 
looker  who  came  in  one  day  in  time 
to  see  a  “pioneer”  demonstrating  with 
gestures  the  correct  position  to  take 
in  the  “limge” ;  tomahawks,  murderous 
affairs  made  by  placid-seeming  boys, 
and  practical  enough  to  have  been 
called  into  real  service  on  several  occa¬ 
sions;  Indian  blankets  in  gay  colors 
(loaned  in  one  instance  most  willingly 
but  with  the  secret  agreement  that  that 
particular  one  could  go  home  each 
night  for  use  there;  what  generosity 
that  poor  mother  showed) ;  Indian 
clubs,  buffalo  horns,  bows  and  arrows 
(one  “real”  one,  promised  for  use  at 
the  final  performance  only) ;  two  to¬ 
tem  poles,  one  of  which  was  made  by 
s  member  of  the  class ;  an  Indian  pipe ; 
a  camp-fire  of  logs,  arranged,  red  pa¬ 


per  and  all,  needing  only  the  light 
of  a  flash  to  complete  the  illusion. 

All  of  these  things  were  used  by  the 
class,  either  to  help  in  putting  on  the 
scene  with  historical  accuracy,  or  as 
actual  properties  in  the  final  produc¬ 
tion,  which  followed  rehearsals,  during 
one  of  which  the  tomahawks  came 
perilously  near  to  being  used  as  more 
than  merely  decoration. 

Mention  has  been  made  earlier  of 
the  contribution  of  two  girls  of  superior 
ability;  a  particularly  happy  use  was 
made  of  a  student  at  the  other  extreme 
of  the  scale,  a  boy  of  unusually  low 
mentality.  This  pupil,  in  spite  of 
constant  attention  at  rehearsals  and 
an  unquenchable  interest  in  it  all, 
could  not  be  fitted  into  the  actual  per¬ 
formance.  But  he  himself  offered,  or 
rather  forced,  the  solution  upon  the 
group ;  for  in  the  play,  no  matter 
how  still  the  night  scene  was  supposed 
to  be,  nor  how  calm  the  dawn,  John 
could  not  resist  whanging  on  the  tom¬ 
toms.  The  actors  threatened  punish¬ 
ments  swift  and  sure  if  he  continued 
to  ruin  their  carefully  built-up  effects. 
But  no  mater  what  was  said,  at  the 
most  solemn  moment  a  loud  whang  of 
a  tom-tom  would  come  off-stage,  and 
John  would  again  incur  the  fury  of 
the  whole  troupe.  Suddenly  it  was 
decided  that  John  should  be  official 
tom-tom  player;  that  if  he  promised 
not  to  bang  on  it  at  odd  (very  odd) 
moments  during  rehearsals,  he  could 
do  so  at  definite  and  not-too-infrequent 
intervals,  and  that  on  “The  Day”  he 
could  whang  at  those  times  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  he  wished,  so  that  all  in  the 
auditorium  might  hear.  Now  if  the 
visitors  wondered  at  the  three  thunder¬ 
ous  signals  which  assaulted  their  ears 
at  the  announcement  of  “continuity,” 
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and  if  they  shrank  from  the  three 
louder  ones  that  followed,  there  is  only 
this  confession  to  offer  in  defense. 
Thou^  we  might  add  that  all  would 
have  been  forgiven  if  they  could  have 
seen  the  look  of  utter  satisfaction  on 
John’s  face  as  he  held  the  stick  high 
over  his  head,  waiting  for  the  signal 
of  his  boy  manager,  whose  sole  job 
was  to  see  that  John  was  on  hand  at 
the  exact  moment,  for  several  times 
as  soon  as  so  thrilling  an  affair  as 
back-stage  preparation  for  the  Indian 
war  dance  began,  there  in  the  midst 
of  blankets  and  feathers  stood  our 
musician. 

Of  course,  no  complete  picture  of 
that  era  could  be  drawn  without  the 
accompaniment  of  fitting  music.  In 
securing  this,  however,  we  met  what 
threatened  to  be  an  impasse.  For  there 
was  difficulty  in  procuring  an  orches¬ 
tra  score  at  that  late  day.  The  class 
discussed  this  problem  seriously.  At 
the  next  meeting  harmonicas  appeared ; 
soon  afterward  a  shy,  overgrown  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  “shop  group”  rather  sheep¬ 
ishly  brought  out  of  his  pocket  a  Jew’s 
harp,  and  after  the  encouragement  of 
his  peers  waxed  confident — and  mu¬ 
sical.  Another  boy  unwrapped  care¬ 
fully  a  bulky  package  and  showed  his 
accordeon,  with  this  announcement: 
“I  can  play  some  songs,  teacher,  but 
I  don’t  know  any  of  the  ones  Helen 
looked  up  for  the  show.”  (Helen  had 


made  a  special  booklet  on  the  songi 
of  the  period,  words  and  melody) 
“But,”  he  went  on  excitedly,  “ny 
father  might  help  me  to  learn  somt 
Right  now  he’s  working  nights,  but 
he  might  when  he  has  time.  I’ll  ul 
him.  He’s  a  swell  accordeon  player." 
And  what  pride  could  be  heard  in  kii 
voice  at  that  last. 

Evidently  the  boy’s  request  wu 
couched  in  terms  sufficiently  appeil- 
ing,  because  when  next  heard  fro«, 
a  few  days  later,  he  gleefully  informed 
the  group  that  his  father  had  tsugk 
him  “Oh,  Susanna”  and  was  next  go¬ 
ing  to  teach  him  one  of  the  othen 
Again  a  father  and  son  were  woiking 
together  happily  at  home,  with  the 
father  in  the  role  of  teacher,  an  iat- 
portent  relation  to  establish  when,  ii 
so  many  cases,  the  boy  at  that  period 
of  his  life  begins  to  feel  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  home  have  little  to  teach  him. 

So  it  went,  with  a  wider  and  wider 
circle  of  those  taking  part  in  one  wiy 
or  another,  until  the  day  for  the  pubhe 
performance  arrived,  when  they  hid 
the  joy  of  the  completed  pageant,  the 
joy  of  know’ing  that  out  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  mothers  and  fathers  and  friendi 
were  enjoying  their  efforts,  approving 
of  them  as  they  approved  of  them¬ 
selves,  for  in  all  of  it  they  derived  the 
greatest  pleasure,  absorbing  at  tkf 
same  time,  as  they  never  had  in  u  = 
ordinary  reading,  the  great  soul  and  | 
spirit  of  the  “Covered  Wagon.” 


THOUGHTS  OF  THE  DAY 

Maboabet  C.  Ells 

HEIAD  OF  GIRLS'  DIVISION.  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 
SPRINOFIEaj),  MASSACHUSETTS 

fkat  Mm.  Ell*  a  tcoman  of  keen  tympaiky  anil  deep  undemtandiny,  you  irho  read 
the  following  article  nill  eauily  recognize.  Her  work  ha*  been,  and  »till  it,  of  inetti- 
mahle  value,  encouragement,  and  inspiration  to  eountlc**  boy*  and  girl*  struggling 
tt  adapt  them*elce*  to  difficult  situations  in  life.  These  are  not  fanciful  cates;  they 
4re  only  a  few  of  the  many  problems  which  Mrs.  EUs  meet* — and  solves — con¬ 
stantly. — E.  L.  0. 


SOMEWHERE  in  the  fairy  tales 
of  my  childhood,  I  recall  a  char¬ 
acter  who  could  distinguish  all 
sounds,  regardless  of  distance,  by 
merely  laying  his  ear  to  the  ground. 
Feeling  sure  that  I  will  never  be  given 
such  an  insight  into  the  affairs  of 
life,  I  am  contented.  But  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  world  was  awakening 
ind  I  was  haunted  by  the  possible 
wrath  of  my  instructor  should  I  ap¬ 
pear  at  class  on  Monday  with  unfin¬ 
ished  work,  I  stole  out  from  the  sleep¬ 
ing  household  to  listen  in  the  solitude 
of  the  country  to  the  real  secrets  of 
life,  as  told  in  the  gentle  whisperings 
of  every  created  object. 

A  rose-tinged  sky  and  then  a  flush 
of  light  appeared,  as  if  to  herald  the 
dignity  of  a  sunrise  with  all  its  pomp 
and  majesty.  All  life,  from  the  tiniest 
insects  to  the  beautiful  silver-throated 
thrush  who  called  to  his  mate  across 
the  glen,  seemed  to  be  up  and  doing 
in  answer  to  that  Divine  command, 
'‘Thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow.” 

As  the  sun  peeped  up  over  the  rim 
<rf  the  world,  a  flock  of  swallows  were 
assembling  for  a  morning  convention 
in  a  little  pine  grove.  Confusion 
reigned  as  the  members  took  their 
places.  Shortly,  when  some  semblance 
of  order  seemed  to  prevail,  the  dictator 
of  the  group  evidently  began  calling  on 


various  members  to  take  part.  It  must 
have  been  something  very  important 
in  the  politics  of  our  feathered  friends, 
as  excitement  was  about  as  tense  as 
that  of  a  political  rally.  Perhaps  they 
were  electing  their  mayor  or  school 
l)oard.  However,  before  many  min¬ 
utes,  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  the 
whole  group  floated  out  of  view.  Much 
noise  and  little  accomplished,  and  so 
it  is  with  men  as  well  as  birds.  When 
will  we  appreciate  the  value  of  calm¬ 
ness,  and  words  wisely  chosen  ? 

At  6 :45,  the  workmen  began  to 
arrive  on  the  road.  Work  tools,  shov¬ 
els  and  picks  are  given  out.  They  are 
a  motley  crowd,  one  German,  one  En¬ 
glishman,  one  Frenchman,  three  na¬ 
tive  sons,  and  nine  Poles.  I  watch 
them  take  their  places  with  curiosity. 
One  native  son  is  a  road  foreman; 
one  drives  the  road-scraper  (quite  a 
dignified  job,  keeping  him  away  from 
the  common  herd),  another  inspects 
and  assists  the  foreman.  England, 
France  and  Germany  seem  to  have 
fairly  comfortable  work,  raking  the 
small  stones  to  one  side  of  the  road, 
but  the  nine  Poles  get  the  sledge-ham¬ 
mers,  the  blasting,  and  the  picks  for 
the  heavy  and  hard  work.  Slowly  and 
sullenly  these  sons  of  Poland ,  take 
their  places.  They  are  well  aware  that 
foreigners  must  do  the  hard  work,  but 
their  day  will  come.  And  as  I  watch 
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them  go  about  their  work,  I  go  back 
in  my  history  to  reflect  on  the  ever- 
changing  nationalities  who  built  our 
roads,  who  dug  our  mines,  and  cleared 
our  lands.  What  nationality  will  sup¬ 
plant  the  Pole  ?  The  world’s  work 
must  be  done,  but  each  generation  will 
call  on  a  different  people. 

It  is  now  7  o’clock  (the  time  that 
forbodes  business  for  me).  My  boy 
friend,  David,  who  attends  the  second 
grade  in  my  own  city,  comes  running 
down  the  road  to  beseech  me  to  help 
him  get  a  cabbage  caterpillar  for  his 
teacher.  That  was  his  homework,  and 
he  is  up  at  dawn  to  try  and  appease 
the  demands  of  his  teacher.  I  sympa¬ 
thize  with  him.  Together  we  go  to 
the  garden  and  inspect  the  cabbages 
carefully.  I  announce  the  sad  news 
that  it  is  too  late  and  too  cold  for 
cabbage  caterpillars.  David  and  I 
stare  sorrowfully  at  each  other.  What 
shall  he  tell  Miss  Out-of-Season  Teach¬ 
er  ?  He  does  not  care  to  face  her  with¬ 
out  the  required  caterpillars.  Would 
any  other  kind  do  ?  He  does  not  think 
so,  but  we  will  look.  Slowly  we  wend 
our  way  down  a  path  through  the 
woods,  and  lo,  we  are  rewarded.  Be¬ 
fore  us,  we  see  a  long,  fuzzy  cater¬ 
pillar,  crawling  slowly  along  in  search 
of  his  breakfast.  David  instantly 
slides  a  leaf  under  him  and  picks  him 
up.  He  is  now  a  little  round  ball, 
half  brown  and  half  black,  velvet  like. 
David’s  l)eautiful  brown  eyes  beam 
down  at  his  coveted  treasure,  and 
quickly  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
house,  place  leaves  around  our  “home¬ 
work.”  put  him  in  a  box,  with  holes 
punched  for  breathing  space,  and  Da¬ 
vid  is  off  to  get  his  ride  to  school. 
How  little  teachers  realize  that  the 
natural  ambition  of  childhood  is  to 


please  their  instructors.  And  will  thii 
fuzzy  caterpillar  be  acceptable?  J  1 
shall  know  tonight,  but  it  is  time  for  ' 
me  as  well  as  David  to  be  off  to  the 
eitys  battle.  j 

*  *  *  j 

And  now,  I  watch  life’s  drama  from 

a  city  street,  and  my  attic  office  in  the  j 
oldest  school  building  in  the  city.  (The  - 
newest  kind  of  education  is  usually  i 
housed  in  the  attic  or  basement  I  . 
have  been  in  both  places.) 

A  Polish  mother  In'seeches  me  to  : 
get  her  girl  a  job  in  a  near-by  factory.  1 
Her  story  has  been  repeated  thousands 
of  times  in  the  past  four  years;  no 
one  working  in  the  family,  and  unlea  ^ 
taxes  are  paid  this  year  their  home 
will  be  forfeited.  The  daughter,  red¬ 
lipped  and  sleepy-looking,  takes  none  = 
of  the  cares  that  sit  so  heavily  on  this 
tired  little  mother.  She  will  not  do 
housework;  $4  or  $5  or  $0  per  week  ' 
will  not  tempt  her.  She  wishes  to  j 
work  in  a  shop,  so  she  will  be  throng 
at  five  o’clock  and  free  to  go  to  the 
movies,  to  dance,  and  to  play.  Youth  j 
will  not  worry,  as  the  great  drama  of  : 
life  with  all  its  dreams  is  ahead  of 
this  girl.  But  for  this  mother  the  = 
dreams  are  over  and  the  battle  of  life 
is  for  existence,  unappreciated  h 
Sophie  and  Stella  and  all  the  rest  <rf  J 
the  family.  I  wonder  as  I  watch  thii  ; 
mother  go  sorrowfully  on  her  way  to  i 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessities  of  | 
life,  if  she  dreams  of  her  own  mother  : 
left  behind  in  a  Polish  hamlet,  who  j 
made  the  same  sacrifices  she  is  making  1 
now.  And  so  each  generation  takei 
up  the  burden  where  the  last  one  laid  = 
it  down. 

A  glance  at  the  street  below  me  | 
and  my  eye  catches  the  forms  of  two  ; 
Negro  children,  as  they  roller-skate  (»  | 
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their  way  to  school.  Excitement  be¬ 
comes  keen  as  the  girl  far  outdistances 
the  boy,  and  pedestrians  scurry  aside 
and  stop  for  a  minute  to  watch  and 
listen  to  this  rollicking,  care-free 
glimpse  of  childish  joy.  I  wonder 
whv  their  parents  did  not  stay  down 
in  the  cotton  fields,  down  where  the 
sun  shines  and  life  is  free,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  lure  of  opportunities 
in  northern  cities.  I  suppose  they 
were  brought  here  by  a  deceptive  prom¬ 
ise  of  finer  and  fuller  life,  but  I  won¬ 
der  what  will  be  the  lot  of  these  roller- 
skaters.  Will  the  city  find  a  place  for 
them,  or  will  they  find  doors  closed 
because  of  their  race  and  color  ?  Oh, 
if  only  their  lives  could  be  as  the  joy 
of  this  morning’s  race! 

A  young  lad  of  about  twenty-one 
years  appears  at  my  door.  He  has 
been  sent  by  the  principal  of  one  of 
our  high  schools,  asking  that  I  put 
him  at  work.  He  has  a  wonderful 
family  background.  They  have  weath¬ 
ered  the  depression  without  getting 
aid  from  the  Welfare  Department,  and 
this  fine  youth  wishes  to  enter  the  C. 
€.  C.,  or  work  in  the  forests  extermi¬ 
nating  gipsy  moths.  Hut  the  doors  are 
clost'd  to  him,  as  he  is  not  a  welfare 
case.  He  and  his  saintly  little  mother 
have  sacrificed  their  all  to  maintain 
their  pride,  and  now  he  is  passed  by 
and  others  less  deserving  are  on  the 
list.  And  he  expects  me  to  plead  with 
those  in  authority  that  he  is  a  special 
case  and  rulings  should  be  set  aside, 
as  he  want  to  work,  oh,  so  badly,  to 
support  his  mother,  to  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  and  it  cuts  him  to  the  heart  that 
he  is  denied  the  God-given  right  of 
earning  his  daily  bread.  All  rulings 
must  invariably  work  injustices,  and 
I  try  to  point  this  out  to  him.  and 


that  there  is  a  place  awaiting  him 
where  he  can  be  of  service  to  himself 
and  humanity.  But  his  heart  is  heavy 
this  morning  and  my  words  give  little 
courage  to  him.  I  dare  not  promise 
and  by  so  doing  excite  false  hopes,  but 
I  am  going  to  get  him  a  job.  Some¬ 
where  in  our  city  there  is  work  for 
this  young  man,  and  I  am  going  to 
find  it.  Where  ?  How  ?  I  do  not 
know.  Only  dogged  persistence  gets 
jobs  these  days.  And  then  I  stop  and 
think  of  this  young  man’s  case  multi¬ 
plied  many  times  all  over  this  great 
country,  and  in  fancy  I  see  the  pic¬ 
ture,  thousands  of  young  men,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  our  colleges  and  high  schools, 
graduated  into  a  world  that  does  not 
want  them,  has  no  place  for  them. 
On  every  factory  gate  has  been  the 
sign,  “Xo  Help  Wanted.”  What 
effect  will  this  have  on  the  ideals,  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  people  who 
will  be  making  our  laws  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  business  of  our  nation  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years?  It  is  too  big 
a  question  to  be  settled  here  and  now', 
and  my  telephone  rings  incessantly — 
calls  from  employers  for  girls,  and 
calls  from  girls  for  jobs. 

A  call  is  received  for  a  housework 
girl,  from  a  very  persistent  woman, 
stating  that  she  has  a  beautiful  home, 
and  there  is  really  no  work  to  be  done, 
and  any  girl  ought  to  feel  privileged 
to  w’ork  in  her  home.  When  she  stops 
a  second  for  breathing  space,  we  in¬ 
form  her  of  the  state  law  requiring 
all  places  of  employment  to  be  in¬ 
spected,  and  since  she  has  never  hired 
a  girl  from  our  school  that  procedure 
will  be  followed.  She  expresses  her¬ 
self  quite  vigorously  against  “my  law” 
and  suggests  that  it  be  repealed.  I 
explain  that  I  am  powerless  and  it 
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riHuiires  an  act  of  the  lt‘g^8lature,  and 
she  assures  me  that  it  will  be  repealed ; 
so  I  expect  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  will  be  called  to  act  upon 
this  matter. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  telephone 
rings.  Next  a  mother  and  daughter 
appear,  sent  to  me  by  a  welfare  worker. 
She  asks  me  to  put  the  girl  at  work, 
and  I  assure  her  that  no  doubt  we  will 
be  able  to  help  her,  as  we  have  con¬ 
stant  calls  for  girls  to  trork.  The 
mother  explains  that  they  are  on  the 
Welfare,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory — 
not  enough  money,  and  an  in8p(»ctor 
is  prying  into  her  affairs  all  the  time, 
so  she  wants  work  for  her  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter.  She  explains  that 
there  are  six  other  children  at  home, 
that  her  “ould  man”  has  been  out  of 
work  so  long  he  has  lost  hope,  and 
that  she  is  discouraged  and  thinks  she 
will  go  home  and  turn  on  the  gas  and 
end  it  all.  I  remain  unmoved  at  this 
sham  tragedy,  wdiich  is  evidently 
staged  for  my  8\Tnpathy.  I  agree 
with  her  that  it  would  b(>  a  goo<l  thing 
for  her  to  do  and  a  fine  example  to 
this  young  girl,  trying  to  g<‘t  a  start 
in  life.  Again  I  assure  her  that  no 
doubt  w’e  can  place  the  girl  if  she 
proves  worthy.  Not  b(*ing  able  to  stir 
my  emotions  by  her  suicide  threat,  she 
states  that  I  am  just  like  all  the  people 
she  interviews — no  sympathy  for  any¬ 
one  out  of  work.  The  daughter,  with 
a  kindly  smile  and  a  gentle  voice,  asks 
if  she  may  return  tomorrow  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  job.  I  am  snre  there  will  lx‘  one 
for  her  and  we  will  exert  ourselves  to 
make  the  road  easier  for  this  gentle 
soul  handicapped  by  an  impossible 
mother. 

And  now  Tonetta  ]\farcushki  awaits 
me.  He  wants  to  know  why  his 


Amelia  getta  no  job.  lie  no  work  for 
tree  years.  He  go  to  Brown  &  Jooet, 
they  say,  “Nuttings.”  lie  go  to  Choco> 
^laneto,  they  say,  “Nuttings.”  How 
you  gointa  live  on  “Nuttings”  ?  Old 
woman  she  raisa  hell,  I  no  wort 
Whatta  you  gointa  do  on  “Nuttings”! 
Pleasa,  Hissa  Ellis,  can’t  you  get  Mil¬ 
lie  job — 1  make  you  damma  best  wine 
you  ever  drinka  Miss  Ellis,  if  you  get 
my  Amelia  and  Millie  jobs.  Jones- 
Emery,  some  nica  factory,  nica  people 
— ^you  know,  nica  place.  Tanka  Mian 
Ellis,  and  excoose  me  for  speaka  to 
you,  Missa  E^llis,  and  Tony  bows  him¬ 
self  out  and  I  feel  like  a  queen  in  royil 
robes,  seated  on  a  dais  with  servanti 
to  do  my  bidding,  for  of  such  cou^ 
tesy  is  the  “foreigner”  made.  It  w'ould 
be  well  for  many  Americans  to  imitate 
sonic  of  the  grace  and  charm  of  Tony 
and  his  respect  for  the  persons  who 
represent  the  culture  and  education  of 
America.  There  was  no  curt  “O.  K.” 
answer  from  Tony;  he  gave  the  beat  I 
that  his  English  could  summon,  but  in  [ 
his  heart  and  actions  there  was  the 
grace  of  a  grand  signor.  Only  a  hum¬ 
ble  Italian  workman,  but  his  mannen 
were  so  charming,  and  he  impressed  us 
so  deeply,  that  the  applications  for 
Millie  and  Amelia  will  be  uppermost  ^ 
in  our  minds.  i 

I  stop  for  a  minute  from  the  calls 
of  business  and  go  into  a  classroom.  ■ 
This  particular  room  is  “hallowed  ■ 
ground.”  For  many,  many  years  it  | 
was  the  room  of  a  great  teacher.  For  j 
43  years  she  served  the  state  of  Massi*  ! 
chiisetts,  and  during  that  time  was  ah-  [ 
sent  but  one  half-day  from  her  duties. 
And  today,  there  is  never  a  word  of  \ 
her  or  her  w’ork.  And  so  it  will  he  | 
with  us.  Hut  her  work  is  not  dead—  I 
it  lives  in  the  thousands  of  Ixiys  and  f 
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prls  whoso  lives  she  influenced  and 
touche<l  bv  her  high  ideals  of  manhood 
tnd  womanhood.  What  a  privilege  it 
if  to  teach!  llow  many  of  us  are 
worthy  of  so  noble  a  calling? 

A  grateful  soul  called  to  tell  us  that 
ghe  had  been  accepted  for  a  job  in  a 
paper-box  factory,  where  we  had  sent 
her  the  previous  day.  She  said  little, 
but  her  eyes  spoke  volumes  of  grati¬ 
tude,  and  I  stopped  a  minute  to  ponder 
on  the  joy  that  a  pay  envelope  will 
bring  to  that  home.  What  a  human 
service  of  guidance  and  placement 
has  part-time  education  given  to  our 
youth !  Here  we  can  see  the  actual  re¬ 
sults  of  training  take  practical  form 
in  answer  to  that  prayer,  “Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.” 

And  so  the  day  goes  by,  and  the 
Millies  and  Tonys,  the  Skrodzychs  and 
the  Vlasodolowskas  pass  in  review  be¬ 
fore  us;  the  employers  of  labor  present 
their  requests,  some  cold  and  selfish, 
others  kind  and  considerate,  and  the 
day  has  passed  into  that  dim  eternity. 
It  is  5:30,  and  I  must  be  up  and 
doing,  as  I  go  by  coach  into  the  coun¬ 
try  with  David  and  his  mother — into 
the  beautiful  hills,  dressed  in  the  col¬ 
ors  of  autumn,  never  so  deep,  never  so 
bright,  never  such  a  perfect  blend  of 
colors,  a  riot  of  reds  and  a  dazzling 
array  of  yellows.  The  sun  is  fast  re¬ 


hill,  and  then  I  think  of  David’s  cat¬ 
erpillar.  “Did  the  teacher  like  it?” 
I  a^  of  David  with  great  earnestness. 
(I  rather  wanted  that  caterpillar  my¬ 
self.)  “No,”  comes  the  answer  from 
David,  “she  said  we  are  not  studying 
fuzzy  caterpillars  now.  I  told  you 
cabbage  caterpillars,  and  this  won’t 
do.”  Silence  for  a  minute,  as  David’s 
mother  and  I  exchange  wise  looks. 
“What  did  you  do  with  it  ?”  we  ask  in 
one  voice.  “Oh,  I  gave  it  to  my  last 
year’s  teacher.  She’s  always  glad  for 
anything  you  give  her,  and  all  the 
fellers  go  back  to  see  her.”  Fuzzy 
caterpillars  not  accepted,  even  though 
cabbage  caterpillars  are  out  of  season, 
and  a  child’s  interest  is  crushed.  I 
feel  that  David  will  never  again  try 
to  get  a  slimy  or  a  fuzzy  caterpillar 
for  that  teacher.  She  has  not  learned 
to  adjust  herself  to  accepting  fuzzy 
caterpillars  for  slimy  ones,  and  wel¬ 
coming  them  as  something  precious. 
Strange  psychology — just  the  kind  to 
kill  interest,  after  David  and  I  and 
the  whole  family  had  assisted  in  the 
caterpillar  hunt.  There  is  more  to 
life  than  the  science,  the  arithmetic, 
the  spelling  taught  in  school,  and  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place  for  all 
if  we  would  learn  to  accept  a  fuzzy 
caterpillar  with  a  smile  when  we  ex- 
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LEISURE  READING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS  I 

Anna  Peterson  :| 

The  following  article  i»  the  re$ult  of  studying  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  which  ’j 
Miss  Peterson  sent  out  to  a  thousand  senior  High  School  students  in  Greater  Boston.  I 
Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject;  but  some  of  Miss  Peterson's  findings  are  not  ^ 
only  new,  but  worthy  of  our  most  careful  consideration.  We  realize  that  many  of  'f 
our  high  school  graduates  read  but  little  that  is  of  permanent  ralue.  How  ran  we,  at  '■ 
teachers  of  English,  help  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  conditiont — E.  L.  O.  ): 


Like  Oaul,  the  reading  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls  can  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  a  pupil  reads  those  books  which 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  and 
w'hich  he  assumes  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  him ;  those  which  he  reads  as  a  part 
of  his  outside  reading  required  by  the 
teacher  and  which  he  is  supposed  to 
enjoy;  those  which  he  chooses  himself 
and  which  he  really  enjoys.  Many, 
perhaps,  will  not  agree  that  there  is 
a  very  wide  gap  between  required  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  and  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  choice  of  books  for  leisure  read¬ 
ing.  How  well  does  the  book  list  func¬ 
tion  ?  What  do  high  school  pupils  read 
when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  to  make 
requirements  or  oflFer  suggestions  ?  An 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  will 
lead  us  into  the  field  of  outside  read¬ 
ing,  a  wide  field,  to  be  sure,  but  an 
important  and  interesting  one. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  survey,  T 
found  that,  on  the  whole,  these  pupils 
in  high  schools  do  a  great  amount 
of  reading — newspapers,  magazines. 
Ixwks — more,  perhaps,  than  might  be 
expected.  Although  we  cannot  trace 
it  back  directly,  the  w’ork  done  in 
junior  high  school  or  upper  grammar 
grades  in  current  events  probably  is 
bearing  fruit  in  the  present  interest 
in  the  newspapers  on  the  part  of  these 
boys  and  girls.  .No  doubt  many  of 
them  had  their  first  real  introduction 


to  newspaper  reading  in  a  class  in 
current  events.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  ; 
say  that  high  school  boys  and  girliA 
have  more  interest  in  the  news  of  the^ 
world  than  was  formerly  the  case.  : 
Modern  inventions  are  breaking  down 
the  provincial  outlook  of  former  days. 
High  school  pupils  now  in  many  cases 
have  more  knowledge  of  world  affairs 
than  adults  had  some  years  ago. 

As  a  people,  we  are  doing  more 
reading  now  than  ever  before.  The 
depression  has  something  to  do  with 
this,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  using  leisure  time  profitably. 
Books  are  cheaper,  are  easily  obtained, 
a  knowledge  of  the  process  of  reading 
is  almost  universal,  and  modern  adve^ 
tising  and  publicity  put  books  and 
authors  in  a  prominent  place  in  our 
scheme  of  things.  Improved  methods 
of  printing  have  made  possible  more 
elaborate  advertisements,  and  these 
play  no  small  part  in  making  the  mod¬ 
ern  magazine  attractive  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  however  lacking  it  may 
be  in  literary  quality.  Many  things, 
then,  have  combined  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  public  newspapers,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  l)ooks  of  varving  degrees 
of  merit.  The  result  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  reading  public. 

At  this  point  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
what  the  modern  boys  and  gfirls  read. 
Psychologists  have  pointed  out  that 
they  are  interested  in  present-day  life* 
customs  and  manners.  This  I  found 
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to  be  true,  and  almost  all  the  authors 
named  by  the  pupils  are  writing  of 
modem  life  and  problems.  The  books 
which  the  pupils  named  as  having 
read,  were  unusual  in  many  respects. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  wide 
range  of  interests,  the  various  maga¬ 
zines  listed,  and  the  different  types  of 
material  read.  It  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
aerve  that  one  read  “The  Russian 
Primer,”  and  that  another  read  Bruce 
Barton’s  “The  Man  Nobody  Knows.” 
It  is  then  a  bit  amusing  to  find  a  pupil 
who  read  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and 
another  who  read  “^lother  Goose.” 
But  these  fade  into  nothingness  when 
one  learns  that  one  pupil  read  “The 
Count  of  Monte  Crisco”  and  another 
“Don  Coyote.”  and  yet  another,  prob¬ 
ably  after  delving  into  the  Shakes- 
peare-Bacon  controversy  and  deciding 
to  remain  neutral,  read  “The  Tramp 
Came  Across  by  Shakespeare.”  I  am 
wondering  if  this  is  a  modem  version 
of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 

Let  us  look  at  those  authors  named 
by  the  pupils  as  being  read  by  them. 
We  see  that  the  authors  most  popular 
with  the  group  are,  in  order,  Zane 
Grey,  Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lutz, 
Temple  Bailey,  Edgar  Wallace,  Louisa 
May  Alcott,  Conan  Doyle,  Charles  V 
Dickens,  Booth  Tarkington,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  Joseph  C.  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  complete  list  of  authors 
includes  such  names  as  Gene  Stratton 
Porter,  Sax  Rohmer,  Kathleen  Norris, 
Tolstoy,  Shaw,  Voltaire,  Cervantes, 
Kipling,  and  O’Neill. 

Any  list  of  authors  which  includes 
such  names  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  wide  reading  range  of  the  group. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  individual  members  of  that  group 
have  a  wide  range  of  reading  interests. 


It  is  only  the  exceptions  who  read  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Shaw  and  Cervantes.  The 
greiitest  number  of  pupils  read  the 
mystery,  adventure  and  romantic  types 
of  books.  Much  of  the  reading  came 
under  the  heading,  “worthless  but 
harmless.”  Detective,  mystery.  West¬ 
ern,  and  love  stories  were  popular. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  type  of  lit¬ 
erature  found  in  the  English  course. 
Neither  are  these  authors,  so  popular 
with  the  pupils,  given  sanction  by  the 
book  lists.  Zane  Grey,  for  example, 
who  was  read  by  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils,  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  list  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  his  “Riders  of 
the  Purpe  Sage”  being  recommended. 
Temple  Bailey,  Edgar  Wallace,  Kath¬ 
leen  Norris,  Sax  Rohmer,  Gene  Strat¬ 
ton  Porter,  and  E.  P.  Oppenheim  do 
not  appear  on  the  National  Council’s 
list  or  on  the  Illinois  Guide  to  Read¬ 
ing — ^both  new  lists. 

The  list  of  authors,  in  the  light  of 
other  studies,  is  about  what  we  would 
expt^ct.  There  is  today  a  veritable 
“craze”  for  mystery  stories.  This,  no 
doubt,  has  something  to  do  with  the 
large  number  of  books  of  this  sort  read 
by  the  pupils.  These  books  are  written 
by  the  authors  who  rank  high  on  the 
list  of  [)upils'  favorites.  Mystery  sto¬ 
ries  very  likely  do  offer  a  means  of 
relaxation  and  entertainment,  but 
when  there  are  so  many  more  desir¬ 
able  means  available  to  high*  school 
pupils,  we  cannot  but  object  to  their 
almost  exclusive  diet  of  detective  and 
murder  stories.  In  moderation,  yes, 
but  like  all  good  things,  when  carried 
to  an  extreme  they  become  a  fault. 

Zane  Grey’s  popularity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  gives  them  adventure 
and  thrilling  action.  There  is  always 
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plenty  of  hard  riding,  fighting,  gun 
play,  a  dash  of  romance,  and  the  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  ending.  Virtue  and 
courage  are  triumphant,  love  conquers 
all,  and  everyone  is  happy  except  the 
villain,  who,  of  course,  has  been  foiled 
by  the  hero.  Not  the  sort  of  thing  one 
would  expect  the  blase  youngsters  to 
care  for,  perhaps.  It  simply  proves 
that  human  nature  has  not  changed 
very  much,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  present  look  for  the  same  elements 
in  a  story  as  did  their  fathers  and 
mothers  a  generation  ago.  Zane 
Grey’s  books,  like  those  of  many  others 
named,  have  neither  harm  nor  worth. 
They  fill  a  need  in  the  pupils’  lives, 
and  so  these  writers  are  popular.  The 
problem  is  to  lead  the  pupil  from 
them  to  other  authors  who  will  offer 
enjoyment  plus  some  literary  value. 

Some  students,  of  course,  do  an 
amazing  amount  of  reading.  The 
reading  done  by  boys,  aside  from  detec¬ 
tive  or  Western  stories,  is  often  in  very 
technical  fields.  But  they  read  these 
books  becaus<*  they  really  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Their  reading  in  other  fields, 
as  drama,  essay  and  fiction,  may  need 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  but  the 
boys  themselves  are  probably  better 
able  to  st'lect  and  judge  a  book  on 
chemistry,  radio,  or  some  other  scien¬ 
tific  subject  than  an  English  teacher  is. 

High  school  pupils  do  not  confine 
their  reading  to  books.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  are  read  as  well.  Of  the 
OoP  pupils  who  answered  my  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  there  were  no  pupils  who 
did  not  read  at  least  some  part  of  a 
newspaper  once  in  a  while,  if  not  reg¬ 
ularly.  Of  this  same  number  there 
were  .5  per  cent  who  did  not  read  any 
magazines.  The  others  extended  their 
reading  over  a  long  list  of  magazines. 


95  to  be  exact.  Almost  all  the  inex-  ^ 
pensive  magazines  are  represented,  to- 
gether  with  women’s  magazines,  those 
devoted  to  boys’  interests,  humorous  ’ 
publications,  and  special  interest  mag-  I 
azines.  The  inexpensive  weeklies  are  I 
popular,  of  course,  as  well  as  some  ^ 
of  the  low-priced  monthlies.  Many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  read  only  those  ^ 
magazines  which  are  available  at  home.  ‘ 

Their  “reading”  may  mean  anything, 
from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  advertise¬ 
ments  to  a  more  careful  reading  of  the  ■ 
stories  and  articles.  The  Saturday  ^ 
Evening  Post,  Literary  Digest,  Lib¬ 
erty,  Collier’s,  Detective  Stories,  Pop¬ 
ular  Mechanics,  Popular  Science,  True 
Story,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Avii-  ! 
tion,  Good  Housekeeping,  Movie  mag¬ 
azines  (all  known  varieties),  Cosmo-  ; 
politan,  American,  and  Western  Sto¬ 
ries  are  the  most  popular,  and  appear 
on  the  list,  according  to  the  number 
reading  each  one,  in  the  order  named. 

Many  magazines  had  but  one  or  two 
readers,  as  compared  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  with  368  readers.  i 

Some  of  the  l)etter  magazines  are  | 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Tbit  | 
may  or  may  not  mean  much,  in  view  ^ 
of  the  fact  that  these  readers  are  still  j' 
in  high  school,  with  some  of  their  p 
interests  not  yet  in  permanent  form.  .  / 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  magazine*  f  ; 
named  by  the  pupils  as  Ixung  read  t  I 
by  them,  alwut  fifteen  probably  would  I 
be  considered  very  undesirable,  and  ■ 
less  than  this  number  would  be  classed 
as  positively  harmful,  ^fost  of  the 
reading  seems  to  fall  into  the  “worth¬ 
less  but  harmles.s”  class. 

Why  is  there  such  a  wide  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  reading  done  in  school,  or 
in  connection  with  the  English  course, 
and  the  actual  leisure  reading  of  high  ^  ; 
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school  pupils?  I  believe  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  required  reading  in 
the  English  course  does  not  fill  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  they  turn  to 
the  lighter  fiction  of  the  present  for 
enjoymenlt.  The  problem  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  wealth  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  them. 
The  solution  lies  in  changing,  to  some 
extent,  the  work  in  English  and  in 
providing  a  variety  of  modern  writers 
of  some  value,  so  that  the  pupils  will 
be  encouraged  to  read  and  be  led  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  some  of  the  best 
that  this  age  is  producing  in  the  way 
of  literature. 

.  The  individual’s  tastes,  natural  in¬ 
terests,  reading  ability,  all  have  to  be 
considered  in  any  plan  for  guiding 
.and  directing  leisure  reading  success¬ 
fully.  A  carefully  constructed  book 
list,  not  too  “literary”  in  tone,  used 
with  skill  by  the  teacher  or  librarian, 
will  prove  of  value  in  the  selection  of 
books  to  read.  Some  pupils  will  not 
need  the  aid  of  a  book  list,  but  for 
many  it  will  be  a  helpful  guide-post, 
at  least  until  the  pupil  has  acquired- 
some  standards  to  apply  to  his  choice 
of  books,  ^luch  of  the  literature  read 
in  the  hmglish  class  is  too  far  removed 
in  style,  language,  and  background 
from  the  actual  world  of  the  students. 
And  too  often  the  book  list  does  not 
con.-^ider  at  all  the  authors  which  the 
pupil  reads,  and  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  he  will  continue  to  read  after 
he  leaves  school.  If  the  book  list  is 
not  to  remain  a  part  of  the  “work” 
in  English  it  must  contain  Ixwks  and 
authors  that  have  a  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  app(‘al.  These  may  not  always 
be  of  the  highest  literary  quality,  it 
is  true,  but  ean  be  used  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  more  desirable  ones.  It 


is  perfectly  possible  to  build  up  a 
literary  taste,  just  as  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  without  guidance  or  intelli¬ 
gent  teaching  the  pupil  will  turn  to  - 
the  sensational,  the  poorly  written 
story,  or  the  cheap  and  vulgar  peri¬ 
odicals. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  the 
gap  which  is  left  between  “school” 
reading  and  actual  leisure  reading 
comes  from  not  giving  the  pupils  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  of  authors  or  types  of 
writing  in  order  to  best  meet  their 
needs.  The  domination  of  the  Colle'ge 
Entrance  Examinations  needs  to  be 
lessened,  and  the  literature  read  in 
class  should  include  many  of  the  best 
modern  writers.  The  natural  interests 
of  the  adolescent  need  to  be  considered 
more  in  rhe  selection  of  literature  re-  f' 
(juired  by  the  school. 

In  the  college  preparatory  group  the 
course  could  be  definitely  literary.  The 
authors  read  will  be  determined  by 
the  College  Entrance  requirements. 

We  shall  be  safe  in  assuming  that  these 
students  will  have  adequate  literary 
standards,  plus  an  educated  taste  and 
power  of  criticism  that  will  enable 
them  to  select  with  some  wisdom  and 
discrimination  the  best  in  the  field  of 
modem  writers.  Hut  the  rest  of  the 
students,  the  large  number  who  are 
not  going  to  college,  are  the  ones  who 
need  guidance  in  regard  to  their  read¬ 
ing  material.  They  are  the  ones  who 
W'ill  have  this  leisure  toward  which 
society  is  moving.  The  use  of  this 
leisure  must  l)e  considered  as  a  school 
problem  now-,  in  order  that  it  w'ill  not 
be  a  social  problem  later  on.  A  re¬ 
vision  of  the  course  of  study  in  many 
schools,  the  substitution  of  accepted 
w-riters  of  modern  times,  would  open 
up  to  many  pupils  an  entirely  new 
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view  of  literature,  and  would  stimulate 
them  to  read  further  in  the  author  or 
type  of  book  enjoyed  in  class.  The 
reading  would  be  extensive,  and  the 
present  reading  interests  could  be 
guided  into  more  substantial  works. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  high  school 
who  do  not  read  any  books  or  maga- 
xines  is  very  small,  so  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  guidance.  The  pupils  do 
read;  it  is  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
improve  their  standards  and  taste  in 
literature.  And,  in  endeavoring  to 
make  the  leisure  reading  something 
real  to  the  students,  we  need  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  what 
they  read.  Their  opinions  and  judg¬ 
ments  of  books  can  only  Ik*  improved 
by  making,  comparing  and  weighing 
them  in  the  light  of  what  others  think. 

We  need  to  have  available,  espe¬ 
cially  early  in  the  course,  books  or 
articles  by  these  authors  to  tie  up  with 
the  work  done  in  class.  We  need  to 
use  biographical  sketches,  the  literary 
section  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  like 
to  show  them  that  literature  is  not 
dead,  but  is  being  lived  and  written 
today.  We  can  work  up  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  past  by  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  present.  While  we  must 
make  allowance  for  some  interest  in 
Temple  Bailey,  Edgar  Wallace,  and 
Zane  Grey,  and  others  who  write  in 
the  same  vein,  we  can  do  something  to 
improve  the  literary  tastes  of  the  ado¬ 


lescent  girl  and  boy.  But'it  is  useless 
to  object  to  their  reading  everything 
from  the  pen  of  these  authors  if  we 
cannot  offer  them  something  that  will 
interest  them  to  the  same  degree. 

We  need  to  remember  that  age  alone 
does  not  make  a  piece  of  waiting  great, 
and  newness  does  not  make  it  worth¬ 
less.  A  classic  is  not  always  “a  book 
one  recommends  to  someone  else  to 
read,”  and  no  amount  of  publicity  can 
make  a  book  or  a  WTiter  live.  But 
for  the  pupils  in  high  school  today, 
the  reading  public  of  tomorrow,  the 
task  of  knowing  what  to  read  is  not 
easy.  These  boys  and  girls  are  willing 
to  read,  and  they  want  to  enjoy  what 
they  read.  A  splendid  start  will  be  ^ 
made  if  we  include  in  the  course  of 
study  those  authors  writing  today  who 
have  some  literary  value  and  ap|)eal 
to  the  adolescent.  In  this  way  their 
interest  will  be  quickened,  their  out¬ 
look  broadened,  and,  in  many  cases, 
their  literary  standards  will  be  raised. 
And,  finally,  we  shall  come  nearer  to 
fulfilling  the  broad  aims  of  all  litera¬ 
ture  teaching.  “One  of  the  chief 
marks  of  the  educated  man  is  his  habit 
of  wide  a?ul  intelligent  reading  of 
books  and  magazines  in  which  are 
reflected  a  variety  of  inten'sts.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  school  to  educate 
young  people  in  this  sense.”  I.et  us. 
then,  be  about  our  business. 


READING  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Spekcbb  Shank 

UNIVERSITY  OP  CINCINNATI 

''Many  authors  appear  trilfully  to  have  conspired  to  stay  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  experience  level  of  those  who  were  to  do  the  reading”  says  Professor  Shank  *♦» 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  interesting  and  challenging  article.  You  will  enjoy 
the  story  of  the  lad  off  the  farm  with  an  J.  Q.  of  120  and  his  failure  in  the  general 
science  course.  Are  we  sure  that  our  own  students  understand  the  vocabulary  of  the 
text-books  they  are  required  to  study f — E.  L.  O. 


ONE  of  the  simplest,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  purest  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  complete  reading 
situation  may  be  suggested  if  we  pic¬ 
ture  a  native  Indian  Scout  blazing  his 
trail  through  a  virgin  American  forest 
and  in  time  being  followed  in  some 
measure  of  success  by  his  fellow-tribes¬ 
men.  If  we  were  able  completely  and 
conclusively  to  analyze  that  situation 
into  its  derivative  parts,  we  would 
have  the  stuff  out  of  which  reading 
is  built. 

What  gave  rist'  to  such  tribal  prac- 
ties,  and  what  gave  rise  to  reading, 
we  may  not  know,  save  that  when  man 
has  a  need  he  has  created  some  agent 
for  meeting  that  need.  In  the  mind 
of  the  old  Indian  Scout  must  have 
been  the  confident  expectation  that 
others  were  to  follow,  or  that  he  might 
need  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  must 
have  known  also  that  his  mark  was 
a  record — a  form  of  written  language 
it  may  be  called.  He  must  have  knowm 
that  he  was  employing  an  agent  long 
established  in  aboriginal  practices; 
that  this  simple  mark,  whatever  its 
form,  stood  for  a  very  definite  thing, 
that  it  would  indicate  where  he  had 
pas.s(‘d,  in  what  direction  he  was  going, 
and  that  this  record  was  a  tell-tale  of 
his  experiences,  that  others  might 
know. 

After  the  scout  had  passed,  he  had 
blazed  his  trail,  he  had  written  his 


book.  Along  came  the  followers  of 
the  scout,  or  the  readers  of  the  book. 
They,  too,  had  some  labor  to  perform. 
If  the  old  scout’s  record  was  nothing 
but  a  series  of  indications  as  to  the 
directions  in  which  he  had  traveled, 
they  had  just  one  task  at  hand — that 
was  to  follow.  Only  from  experience 
and  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  old 
men  could  they  know  what  following 
the  trail  was.  They  must  go  through 
underbrush,  through  the  forest,  over 
stones  to  some  bluff  for  a  lookout, 
through  streams  and  around  hills,  or 
in  any  possible  direction  if  it  meant 
to  follow  the  trail.  The  marks  on  the 
trees  led  on.  Sometimes  the  tempta¬ 
tion  would  be  to  doubt,  and  instead 
of  following,  to  select  one’s  own  imme¬ 
diate  path.  But  the  marks  were  set. 
The  book  of  directions  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  was  to  be  followed. 

Here  we  may  have  an  example  of 
blind  following  on  one  hand,  or  of 
following  with  critical  evaluation  on 
the  other.  Some  may  have  noted  only 
the  blazes  of  the  trail  and  passed  up 
entirely  Nature’s  accompanying  prob¬ 
lems  in  terms  of  hills,  streams,  and 
gulleys.  As  some  would  pass,  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  come  through  completely 
so  that  the  wisdom  of  the  old  scout 
would  be  manifest  throughout.  To 
others,  without  a  rich  experience,  the 
trail  alone  without  its  reasons  and 
background,  would  stand  out  stark  and 
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uninterpreted.  Experience  would  have 
made  the  old  scout  a  good  scout,  and 
experience  would  make  the  followers 
understanding  ones. 

The  importance  of  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  minds  of  the  scout 
and  his  followers  on  the  trail  is  evi¬ 
dent.  No  less  important  is  the  need 
for  such  an  understanding  in  the 
minds  of  today’s  authors  and  today’s 
readers. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  find  much 
in  a  reading  situation  of  today  that 
is  different  from  what  is  involved  in 
making  and  following  the  trail  in 
primitive  life.  True,  the  fellow  who 
writes  a  book  today  does  not  use  trees 
and  rocks  as  pages,  with  a  walk  around 
a  hill  to  do  the  turning  of  a  page.  He 
is  not  so  fortunate  as  that.  He  has  to 
put  his  writing  on  paper  and  has  his 
pressman  sew  his  books  to  get  pages 
that  will  turn. 

The  authors  of  today  can  scarcely 
picture  trail-blazing  of  ancient  times 
because  they  cannot  experience  it.  As 
for  the  readers  or  the  followers  of  to¬ 
day,  theirs  may  be  a  much  more  com¬ 
plex  task  than  the  following  of  primi¬ 
tive  times.  Wherein  the  old  mark  vir¬ 
tually  said,  “Go  in  this  direction,”  the 
hill  and  stream  were  there  to  go  around 
and  through.  The  reader  of  today  has 
to  construct  his  own  hill  and  produce 
his  own  stream  by  thought,  as  well  as 
to  follow  the  set  directions.  And  mind 
you,  the  reader’s  hill  and  the  rt^ader’s 
stream  are  his  own,  built  up  in  terms 
of  those  hills  he  has  climbed  and  those 
streams  he  has  waded,  since  he  can 
know  them  only  through  experience. 

Just  as  surely  as  the  young  Indian 
boy  learned  trail  blazing  and  following 
by  experiencing  them,  does  the  young 
reader  of  today  do  his  job  by  having 


previously  experienced  what  he  reads.  | 
Wherein  the  mark  on  the  tree  stood  I 
for  the  experience  of  the  trail  blazer,  f 
so  does  the  printed  word  of  today  = 
stand  for  the  experience  of  the  author 
— either  real  or  imaginative. 

Examples  of  this  type  of  thing  may 
easily  be  found  in  today’s  life.  If 
you  happen  to  live  in  the  southern  part 
of  your  state  and  drive  your  automo¬ 
bile  to  a  northern  town,  you  read  into 
the  roadsigns  and  markers  the  ideas 
indicated  by  the  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment,  else  you  might  just  as  read¬ 
ily,  at  the  end  of  your  journey,  find 
yourself  at  a  town  in  the  southern, 
eastern,  or  western  part  of  your  state.  ^ 
Whence  came  this  ability  of  yours  to  ^ 
follow  directions,  or  to  follow  the  mod¬ 
em  trail  ?  It  started  in  the  very  early 
pre-school  years,  when  someone  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  big 
chair  and  the  small  one;  or  betweM 
a  cat  and  a  dog;  or  between  day  and 
night.  You  had  first  to  put  all  these 
items  into  your  experience,  later  or 
possibly  simultaneously  someone  put  * 
them  into  spoken  language  for  you. 
Then  came  the  school,  which  insisted  , 
that  you  also  put  them  into  some  form 
of  written  language,  until  today  when 
you  see  the  road  sign  “Soft  ShoJ-  * 
ders,”  you  never  conceive  someone’s 
anatomy  to  be  deteriorating  of  decom¬ 
posing,  but  instead  you  call  upon  the 
proper  unit  of  experience  and  stay 
within  the  limits  of  the  road  pave¬ 
ment. 

I>et  us  take  a  more  pointed  example. 
Have  you  had  the  initial  experience  j 
of  lone-hande<lly  working  your  way 
into  one  of  our  modern  cliff  dwelling 
establishments,  more  commonly  called 
an  etficiency  apartment  ?  As  a  further  | 
test  of  what  we  mean,  did  you  have  to  j 
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operate  the  automatic  elevator?  To¬ 
day,  you  may  be  doing  these  things 
so  frequently  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
routine  processes.  But  some  time  in 
the  past  you  had  your  first  try  at  it. 
Adequate  printed  instructions  were 
there,  but  they  were  meaningful  to  you 
only  so  far  as  your  past  activities 
made  them  so. 

An  Ohio  city  recently  went  on  the 
dial  telephone  system.  The  telephone 
company  put  into  the  schools  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dummy  dial  phones.  Teachers 
and  pupils  were  thus  instructed  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  instruments.  The 
phones  were  accompanied  with  ade¬ 
quate  printed  instructions,  but  even 
so,  need  we  point  out  that  the  phone 
company  was  providing  as  many  of 
its  family  patrons  as  possible  with  ex- 
periences,90  that  the  instructions  could 
the  better  be  read  ? 

We  have  at  last  given  appreciable 
recognition  to  the  principle  involved  in 
all  this  when  now  we  insist  that  the 
child  shall  not  be  asked  to  read  until 
he  is  ready  to  do  so.  Out  of  this 
has  come  a  term  that  is  much  bandied 
about  and  is  known  as  “reading  readi¬ 
ness.”  Unfortunately  it  is  applied 
ot,^y  to  the  kindergarten  and  the  very 
earliest  years  of  our  primary  grades. 
Just  as  fittingly  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  grade  level  we  choose  to  name. 
For  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
term  it  might  be  said  that  reading 
readiness  indicates  that  stage  of  beha¬ 
vior  development  when  the  individual 
possesses  both  objectively  and  mentally 
sufficient  experiences  to  meet  the  tasks 
required  in  reading  the  materials  at 
hand. 

By  this  view  we  are  brought  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  conception  of  “Who  is 


the  poor  reader?”  Let  us  look  briefly 
at  his  performance  in  reading  for  an 
explanation. 

His  reading  performance  is  halting 
and  unmeaningful.  Most  of  his  plays 
made  without  score.  He  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  possible  diversion. 

“Is  there  a  bird  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow?” 

“What  time  is  it  ?” 

“Wish  this  confounded  thing  were 
over!”  And  finally,  in  desperation, 
if  he  is  an  adult,  I  fancy  he  can  cry, 

“Oh,  Tx)rd,  how  long?” 

Because  he  so  frequently  finds  him-  . 
self  faced  with  content  for  which  he 
has  no  experiences,  he  wants  to  give  his 
attention  to  those  things  for  which  he 
is  prepared — the  clock,  the  birds,  to¬ 
morrow’s  half-holiday,  or  last  even¬ 
ing’s  game.  His  attempt  at  giving 
reading  material  his  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  is  fittingly  described  by  this  verse 
from  an  old  hymn: 

“My  soul  be  on  thy  guard, 

Ten  thousand  foes  arise, 

The  hosts  of  sin  are  pressing  hard 
To  draw  thee  from  the  skies.” 

Were  I  the  unhappy  reader,  I  think 
I,  too,  should  elect  the  bird,  or  the 
clock,  or  tomorrow’s  half-holiday.  For  * 
in  his  reading,  he  has  only  very  mea¬ 
ger  materials  upon  which  to  call.  The 
gaps  of  meaning  are  so  wide  that  in¬ 
stead  of  a  picture,  he  has  only  a  thin 
assemblage  of  jack-straws,  with  no 
hook  to  pull  them  out. 

Likewise,  w'ho  is  the  good  reader? 
He  is  the  one  whose  reading  is  contin¬ 
uous,  smooth,  and  easy.  While  read¬ 
ing,  he  forgets  himself.  The  printed 
page  is  a  challenge  he  gladly  meets. 
He  is  not  long  in  calling  upon  his 
own  experiences  in  order  to  know  the 
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author’s.  True,  the  author  would  take 
him  where  he  never  has  been,  but  each 
new  adventure  and  each  new  thought 
are  made  distinctively  his  because  of 
what  he  previously  has  experienced. 
For  him  each  game  results  in  some 
scores,  and  not  many  pictures  are  left 
incomplete.  The  minutes  pass.  The 
birds  may  come  to  the  window  and 
fly  away  again.  For  him  the  Old 
Book  is  right  when  it  says,  “To  him 
who  hath,  it  shall  be  given.” 

Then  you  well  may  ask:  What  is 
reading?  In  terms  of  what  has  been 
proposed  here,  reading  may  be  said  to 
be  that  process  whereby,  into  written 
and  printed  language,  mentally  we 
place  meanings  which  bespeak  experi¬ 
ence.  A  simpler  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing  would  be:  Reading  is  the 
process  of  putting  meaning  into  writ¬ 
ten  and  printed  language.  It  most 
distinctly  is  not  the  process  of  getting 
meaning  out  of  written  and  printed 
language.  Some  people  have  wanted 
to  think  of  it  as  being  the  process  of 
“extracting  meaning,”  but  it  never  has 
been  that  and  never  will  be. 

There  is  at  every  hand  a  multitude 
of  examples  illustrating  this  conten¬ 
tion.  Only  one  need  be  given  here. 
The  writer  was  invited  by  a  high 
school  principal  and  his  superintend¬ 
ent  to  interview  some  of  their  so-called 
“failures.”  Among  them  was  a  fresh¬ 
man  boy  of  fifteen,  “with  an  I.  Q. 
of  120.”  After  dismissing  everybody 
from  the  room  except  the  boy,  it  soon 
was  discovered  that  his  particular 
trouble  and  unhappiness  in  school 
hinged  about  the  general  science 
course,  required  of  all  freshmen.  He 
was  asked  to  read,  first  silently,  then 
orally,  from  the  material  of  the  day’s 
work.  He  gave  absolutely  no  spark 


of  life  or  interest  and  little  meaning 
in  his  efforts  in  reading.  An  inspec¬ 
tion  revealed  a  text  which  was  shot 
through  with  scientific  terms  out  of 
reach  and  comprehension  of  the  ave^ 
age  high  school  freshman.  Simple 
inquiry  revealed  that  the  boy  W 
spent  his  eight  elementary  years  in 
a  one-room  rural  school,  and  had  al¬ 
ways  lived  on  a  farm  until  the  fall 
before,  when  his  father’s  death  forced 
him  and  his  mother  to  move  to  the 
county-seat  town.  What  boys  did  he 
like  most  to  be  with  ?  “The  fellows 
back  on  the  farm.”  What  did  he  like 
to  read  ?  “Farm  papers ;  farm  stories; 
about  crops  and  stock.” 

We  tried  reading  a  book  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  he  plunged  into  the  content 
with  a  force  of  which  I  scarcely 
thought  him  capable.  Above  all,  he 
understood  what  he  was  reading. 

The  high  school  principal  returned 
and  asked,  “Did  you  find  out  what 
was  wrong  with  John  ?”  “The  trouble 
does  not  lie  with  John;  it  is  the 
school’s.  Put  that  boy  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  class.” 

“But  agriculture  isn’t  taught  here 
until  the  junior  year,  and  John  is  but 
a  freshman.” 

If  the  high  school  principal  had 
been  told  that  he  was  a  zany,  he  would 
probably  have  given  the  statement  no 
reaction,  because  he  w-ould  have  had 
no  experience  which  included  the 
word.  But  if,  instead,  he  had  been 
given  a  more  common  term  and  told 
that  he  was  a  fool,  probably  he  would 
have  ushered  his  visitor  out  of  the 
building.  Zany  or  fool,  many  of  our 
reading  situations  make  us  out  to  be 
both. 

As  you  read  these  lines,  from  your 
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own  past  knowledge  of  this  subject 
von  are  at  every  thought  calling  upon 
something  to  make  meaningful  what 
is  written  down.  You  have  been  agree¬ 
ing  with,  affirming,  disagreeing  with, 
or  even  strongly  protesting  against 
these  statements.  But  fundamentally 
YOU  are  doing  one  thing — ^you  are  put¬ 
ting  meaning,  your  meaning,  into  these 
lines.  Reading  materials  are  set  down 
u  writers  see  them.  You  follow  with 
your  reading.  You  pour  into  the  con¬ 
tent  the  kind  of  situations  your  expe¬ 
riences  enable  you  to  make  of  them. 
All  the  writer  can  do  is  to  blaze  the 
trail.  Following  that  trail  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  reader’s  job. 


From  the  viewpoint  held  herein,  one 
great  regret  is  apparent,  and  that  is, 
that  many  of  our  writers  have  failed 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
factor  of  experience.  Many  authors 
appear  wilfully  to  have  conspired  to 
stay  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
experience  level  of  those  who  were  to 
do  the  reading.  That  old  material — 
where  reading  and  experience  seldom 
squared — should  go  by  the  boards. 
;May  it  be  entirely  supplanted  by  con¬ 
tent  which  reconciles  the  two,  and 
makes  the  resulting  union  both  happy 
and  productive. 


THE  OLD  HOUSE 

Bessie  E.  Lanodon 

SPRINOFIEL.D,  MASSACHUSETTS 

I  wonder  what  the  old  gray  house  remembers, 

Standing  among  the  shadowing  trees  alone, 

Forsaken  long  ago  by  those  who  loved  it, 

And  called  it  by  the  magic  name  of  home. 

Its  porches  sag,  its  shutters  hang  at  angles. 

The  window  panes  are  cracked  in  crude  design; 

The  paint,  once  new  and  fresh,  is  dull  and  faded. 

One  wall  decays  beneath  a  smothering  vine. 

Forlorn  as  death  it  is,  yet  somehow  living; 

It  seems  far  more  than  just  a  crumbling  shell. 

Though  hope  is  gone,  it  still  goes  on  remembering — 
Eemembering  things  no  living  tongue  can  tell. 

I  hear  the  wind  sigh  through  half-fallen  chimneys. 

And  rain  is  slowly  dripping  from  the  eaves; 

Small  fingers  of  the  vine  tap  at  the  window, — 

I  hear  the  silken  rustle  of  its  leaves. 

Hark !  Are  these  sounds  but  wind,  and  rain,  and  woodbine, 
Or  sighs,  and  steps,  and  gowns  of  long  ago? 

I  wonder  what  the  old  gray  house  remembers, 

And  listening  here,  I  almost  seem  to  know. 


THE  MOVIES  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Ruth  Eddt 


Mi9»  Eddy'M  timely  article  on  the  Motion  Picturee  and  their  influence  on  tchool  chil¬ 
dren  iouchet  on  tome  phatet  of  thtt  vital  tubfect  not  treated  by  other  writeri.  WkiU 
the  films  shown  Springfield  are  at  least  as  good  as  those  seen  in  most  Ameriem 
cities,  not  all  can  be  considered  wholesome  food  for  young  and  impressionaik 

minds. — E.  L.  O. 


The  rise  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  from  scientific  experi¬ 
ment  to  world-wide  industrial, 
commercial,  and  educational  import¬ 
ance,  has  been  so  rapid  and  of  such 
significant  proportions  that  it  has 
commanded  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  trade 
or  a  profession  in  which  the  moving 
picture  has  not  had  an  important  and 
direct  relation  to  its  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion. 

In- considering  motion  pictures  as  a 
factor  in  education,  it  is  well  to  men¬ 
tion  briefly  other  factors  which  with 
the  motion  picture  make  up  the  total¬ 
ity  of  the  institution  we  know  as  edu¬ 
cation.  There  is  first  the  public  school ; 
secondly,  the  church ;  thirdly,  the 
home;  fourthly,  the  press;  fifthly,  the 
radio;  and  lastly,  the  theater,  and  to 
this  group  belongs  the  motion  picture. 
These  are  all  important  factors  in 
public  education. 

In  many  ways  the  motion  picture 
is  the  single  most  powerful  influence 
in  present-day  civilieation.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  700,000  people  go  to  the 
movies  every  day.  There  are  35,000,- 
000  people  in  the  country  who  go  more 
or  less  regularly.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  influence  is  all  good 
or  even  largely  good.  Much  of  it  can 
be  charged  purely  to  recreation,  nei¬ 


ther  good  or  bad  from  the  standpoiat 
of  education. 

One  criticism  of  the  motion  pictinc 
theaters  is  that  they  cater  to  false 
standards.  They  introduce  and  spread 
personal  standards  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  of  us.  Few  people  be¬ 
come  wealthy.  Most  people  are  not 
beautiful.  DiflSculties  arise  when  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  resort  to  shallow  imitation 
to  emulate  the  stars  and  the  standards 
of  the  screen. 

I.eaving  aside  for  the  present  this 
disturbing  aspect  of  the  movies,  we 
have  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  screen  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  mental  horizon  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  realize  how  great  an  educational 
force  it  is.  More  than  any  other 
ageney  it  has  brought  to  the  averajte 
man  a  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  Places,  names,  discoveries, 
inventions,  experiments,  and  currents 
of  thought — all  of  these  have  come  to 
mean  more  to  the  average  man  than 
ever  before  in  history. 

Before  the  motion  picture  came,  the 
explorer  who  returned  from  parts  un¬ 
known  had  to  content  himself  with 
publishing  a  book  or  two  and  a  lecture 
tour  with  a  few  lifeless,  even  thou^ 
beautiful,  stereopticon  slides.  Todaj 
he  can  take  us  all  on  his  voyages.  The 
business  man  in  New  York  City  ind 
the  farmer  in  North  Dakota  were  alike 
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able  to  see  what  Byrd  saw  at  the  South 
Pole. 

It  is  possible  by  description,  narra¬ 
tion,  and  explanation  to  convey  to 
others  a  fairly  accurate  impression 
through  written  or  spoken  words. 
Statements  have  been  made  that 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  is  absorbed  pic- 
torially.'  No  one  would  question  the 
fact  that  the  impressions  received 
through  the  eyes  are  the  most  definite. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  class¬ 
room  films  has  spread  widely.  The 
moving  picture  cannot  teach  every¬ 
thing,  nor  is  it  a  royal  road  to  learn¬ 
ing.  It  will  never  supplant  either  the 
teacher  or  the  textbook,  but  must  al¬ 
ways  remain  as  an  aid  to  the  one  and 
a  supplement  to  the  other. 

Since  moving  pictures  have  become 
an  important  factor  in  education  an 
interesting  question  is  how  they  may 
be  improved.  One  solution  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public,  the  35,000,000  people 
that  make  up  the  movie  audience,  to 
demand  better  pictures.  The  public 
will  demand  better  pictures  as  its 
standards  are  raised,  and  this  depends 
on  those  other  factors  in  public  educa¬ 
tion — the  public  school,  the  home,  and 
the  church. 

In  order  to  secure  better  pictures 
a  few  states  have  passed  censorship 
laws.  The  great  trouble  with  censor¬ 
ship  is  that  there  are  no  standards  on 
which  censors  may  base  their  opinions 
except  their  own.  Any  censor  must 
necessarily  be  influenced  by  his  own 
prejudices  and  preconceptions  and 
standards  of  taste,  and  who  is  to  say 
that  those  prejudices  and  preconcep¬ 


tions  and  standards  of  taste  are  yours 
or  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  ? 

The  moving  pictures  have  been  an 
invaluable  aid  to  science,  medicine, 
and  surgery.  America  is  making  re¬ 
markable  contributions  in  medicine 
and  surgery  to  medical  students  the 
world  over.  Surgical  operations  and 
diseases  that  are  difiicult  to  describe 
in  words  can  be  appreciated  in  a  few 
minutes’  view  of  the  films. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  educational 
significance  of  the  motion  picture  is 
of  tremendous  concern  to  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  future  genera¬ 
tion  at  heart.  The  fact  is  that  the 
American  people  can  have  just  about 
what  they  want  in  motion  pictures. 
The  point  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  is  the  necessity  that  the  wants 
of  the  people  shall  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  better  pictures  will  result. 

Another  point  at  which  we  may  hope 
to  have  improvement  is  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try.  There  are  a  number  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  may  be  set  up  for  entrance 
into  the  profession  of  motion  picture 
direction  at  some  time.  Absolute  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  and  honor,  resulting  in 
a  moral  sensitiveness  which  will  admit 
no  perversions  may  be  required;  pos¬ 
session  of  an  artistic  sense  which  does 
not  mistake  lavishness  for  art,  a  dra¬ 
matic  sense,  a  sense  of  humor — that 
sense  which  never  allows  a  man  to 
take  himself  too  seriously — and  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  These  are 
some  of  the  qualities  which  may  be 
demanded  of  the  producers  of  our 
motion  pictures. 
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PRE-READING  EXPERIENCE 

Doris  Waters 

Mi$$  Water$,  in  her  kindergarten  icork  in  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  han  done  re«earti 
work  along  new  and  valuable  lines, — testing  the  understanding  of  pre-school  chilirts 
of  the  words  used  in  our  best  primers  and  first  readers.  You  will  find  this  artitk 
interesting  and  full  of  suggestions,  whatever  pou  teach. — E.  L.  G. 


Every  book  on  kindergarten  pro¬ 
cedure  or  pre-reading  requisites 
is  loud  in  proclaiming  the 
change  from  the  old  type  of  occupa¬ 
tional  work,  such  as  mining  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  postman  in  February,  etc., 
to  the  new  type  of  offering  the  chil¬ 
dren  wide  opportunities  for  learning 
through  experience  resulting  from  the 
carrying  out  of  their  own  purposes 
and  plans.  This  seems  to  me  a  jump 
from  the  extreme  of  over-planned 
activities  to  the  extreme  of  under¬ 
planned  activities.  If  either  extreme 
prepares  the  child  for  the  specific  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  particular  first 
grade  he  is  to  enter,  it  must  be  acci¬ 
dental. 

In  order  to  provide  my  kindergarten 
children  with  the  experiences  necess- 


sary  for  an  absorbing  interest  in  lean-  \ 
ing  to  read,  I  must  ascertain  three 
things:  (1)  What  specific  experienoM 
are  necessary  for  my  pupils  to  un(ie^ 
stand  and  be  interested  in  what  they  ] 
will  read  in  grade  I?  (2)  Which  of 
these  specific  experiences  are  lacking  ' 
in  my  pupils?  (3)  How  can  I  supply  | 
these  particular  experiences?  ! 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  answer  ^ 
these  questions. 

Determining  Specific  Experienea. 

The  writer  examined  each  of  fif^  ' 
Primers  and  First  Readers  available 
to  first  grade  readers  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  she  is  a  kindergarten 
teacher.  The  examination  disclosed 
the  information  which  appears  in  1 
Table  I. 


Table  I. 


Experience 

No.  of 
Books 
UsinR 

Explanation 

« 

Fairies . 

15 

Trolls,  inants,  brownies,  sandman,  wishing  tree.  1 

Money  . 

4 

Penny,  five  cents,  nickles,  quarter,  dime,  gold. 

Family  . 

12 

Mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  grandfather, 
grandmother. 

Picnic  . 

3 

Snow,  picnic,  taking  lunch,  wading  in  water. 

Toys  . 

16 

Horn,  automobile,  ball,  balloon,  drum,  doll,  see¬ 
saw,  scooter,  Noah’s  ark. 

I’arade,  balloon,  ring,  pony  race,  clown,  cage,  tricks, 
band. 

Circus  . 

8 

Play . 

22 

Playing  in  snow,  leayes,  playing  house,  plajiaf 
with  clay,  s^-saw,  racing,  hide  and  seek,  blow¬ 
ing  bubbles,  slide,  top,  sailing  a  boat,  spinnisg 
like  a  top.  wading  in  water,  drumming,  flshlnf, 
rolling  hoops.  ' 

Zoo  . 

1 

.Animals.  
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No.  of 
Books 


EXPCBIINCE 


Using 


Explanation 


Conununity . 

16 

rtifk  1 

. 

Transportation  . 

11 

Workers  . 

30 

they  1 

Health  and  Safety... 

1 

8 

:h  (rf  i 

Directions  . 

3 

ippW  = 

Seashore . 

2 

Days  of  Week  . 

2 

ISWCT  , 
I 

Nature  . 

21 

ICfJ. 

Birds . 

8 

fifty 

.\nimsls  . 

50 

ilaUr  i 

ramn-  ' 

t 

jarten 

f 

1 

closed 

n  in 

j  Parties  . 

13 

Farm . 

27 

Courtesy . 

2 

tree. 

Holidays . 

1 

14 

1  House  . 

15 

father. 

1 

1  Helping  Mother . 

^  3 

il,  *«*• 

King  . 

!  6 

1 

triclB. 

)la>'{nf 
,  blow- 
)inDiaf 

School  Activities  .... 

6 

flshinf. 

Fair . 

2 

'  •  Seines . 

2 

Indian  Bov  . 

1 

— 

I 


I 

i 


I  Market,  post  office,  hospital,  church,  town  and 
I  country,  pet  shop,  signs,  factory,  sawmill,  cotton 
I  mill. 

j  Train,  conductor,  tickets,  street  car,  airplane,  auto- 
I  mobile,  boat,  ship. 

I  Farmer,  miller,  baker,  milkman,  butcher,  landlord, 
pieman,  grocer,  postmaster,  fireman,  policeman, 

I  shoemaker,  soldier,  paper  boy,  iceman,  organ 

,  man,  cook,  planter,  tanner,  printer,  storekeeper, 

doctor,  boy  scout,  librarian,  nunter,  storekeeper, 
gardener,  appleman,  miner. 

I  Crossing  street  (traffic  lights),  rainy-day  clothing, 
candy,  good  breakfasts,  milk,  cleanliness. 

!  Shaking  hands,  turn  to  left  and  right,  right  and 
.  left  foot. 

I  Sand. 

Thunder,  sun,  shadows,  breeze,  light  (candle,  sun, 
moon),  wind,  rainbow,  snow,  flowers,  clouds, 
stars,  sunbeam.  Jack  Frost. 

Lark,  blackbird,  robin,  red-headed  woodpecker, 
hawk,  wren,  red-bird,  humming-bird,  chickadee, 
eagle,  blue  jay,  owl,  brown  thrasher,  cardinal. 

Hen,  pig,  dog,  cat,  duck,  cow,  rooster,  wolf,  fox, 
squirrel,  sheep,  tiger,  lion,  goose,  mouse,  toad, 
chickens,  calf,  donkey,  rat,  elephant,  turtle, 
beaver,  polar  bear,  butterfly,  worm,  snake,  mon- 
key,  goldfish,  turkey,  lamb,  crab,  wasp,  crickets, 
ox,  snail,  ant,  quail,  mare,  hare,  ram,  frog, 
camel,  grasshopper,  firefly,  buffalo,  ground-hog, 
deer,  burro,  guinea-pig,  burro,  caterpillar. 

Birthday,  cake,  song,  kiss,  mother’s  birthday, 
breakfast,  letters,  cake  with  emblems. 

Garden,  pool,  orchard,  pasture,  stable,  farmyard, 
spring,  stile,  haycock,  manger,  lane,  briars,  rail, 
forest,  bam,  scarecrow,  river,  bank,  making 
butter,  chum,  setting  hen,  brook,  meadow,  field, 
pond,  well,  shade. 

Please,  thank  you. 

Flag  Day,  Hallowe’en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
Valentine’s  Day,  Easter,  Washington’s  Birthday, 
j  Mother’s  Day. 

{  Rooms,  work,  cupboard,  bench,  hut,  inn,  cradle, 
blanket,  telephone,  mg. 

I  Running  errands,  watering  and  cutting  grass,  mak- 
I  ing  beds,  minding  baby. 

Palace,  castle,  throne,  queen,  servant,  coach,  prin- 
I  cess,  prince. 

{  Making  a  doll  house,  making  a  moving  picture, 
caring  for  goldfish,  painting  pictures,  playing 
I  store,  making  bird  tables,  playing  party,  plant- 

I  ing  bulbs. 

1  Merry-go-round, 
j  Smell,  sight,  hearing,  taste. 
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Under  Explanation  in  the  table  is 
given  the  more  specific  instances  of 
the  experiences  listed  in  colttmn  1. 

The  title  Animals  is  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  barnyard  fowl,  insects,  and  rep¬ 
tiles,  because  they  seem  to  be  so 
grouped  in  the  readers. 

Animals  were  found  to  exist  in 
every  one  of  the  fifty  books  examined 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  WorJeers 
was  the  next  most  popular  subject. 
The  Farm  was  third,  although  it  was 
not  always  specifically  mentioned. 

Determining  Experiences  Lacked  by 
Children  Under  Consideration. 

The  next  step  was  to  test  the  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  kindergarten  children 
under  consideration,  to  discover  which 
of  these  necessary  experiences  wen* 
lacked  by  them.  This  was  done  with 
Table  II  as  the  result 

Table  II. 

Thirty-one  Kindergarten  Children 
were  tested.  Number  of  pupils 
lacking  the  experiences  listed  in 

Table  I. 

No.  of  Pupils 

Experience  Lacking  it 

Fairies  .  18 


♦Helping  Mother  .  I 

♦♦King  .  j 

School  Activities .  I 

♦Fair . I 

♦Senses  .  • 

♦Indian  Boy  .  4 


♦  Excluded  because  found  in  fewer 
4  books. 

♦♦  Excluded  because  most  of  the  3i 
children  examined  do  not  lack  it. 

Experiences  to  be  excluded  frinn  tke 
Pre-Reading  Experience  Program  will 
receive  some  attention  in  connectioi 
wdth  other  experiences.  For  example, 
Money  will  find  a  place  in  Storekeep- 
ing  or  other  community  projects,  while 
the  Zoo  can  provide  a  setting  for  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  wild  animals  on  the  Ka 

The  fact  that  this  study  is  being 
made  so  late  in  the  school  year  le 
counts  in  part  for  the  small  percent¬ 
age  of  children  who  lack  many  of  the 
experiences  listed  in  Table  I,  since 
time  has  been  devoted  to  providing 
such  experiences  throughout  the  year. 

From  the  original  list  of  experi-  | 
ences  found  in  Table  II,  those  experi-  I 
ences  which  were  found  in  three  or  ) 
fewer  Primers  and  First  Readers^  ai^  j 
those  experiences  which  only  5  of  the  | 
31  children  examined  lacked,  were  | 
eliminated  from  the  Program.  Expe-  j 
riences  left  after  this  elimination  ooxt  , 


♦Money  .  5 

♦♦Family  .  3 

♦Picnic  .  22 

Toys  .  19 

Circus  .  26 

Plav  .  17 

♦Zoo .  28 

Community  .  12 

♦♦Transportation  .  0 

Workers  .  17 

♦♦Health  .  0 

♦Directions  .  2 

♦Seashore  .  27 

♦Days  of  Week  .  4 

♦♦Nature .  2 

Birds  .  31 

.\nima1s  .  11 

♦Parties  .  0 

Farm  .  16 

♦Courtesy  .  0 

Holidays .  15 


stitute  Table  III.  i 

t 

Table  III.  | 

Condensed  List  of  Experiences  laekti 

by  children  examined- 

Experience  For  Emphasis 

Fairies . Including  all  listed  ondtr 

“Explanation”  in  Table  L 

Toys . See-saw,  scooter,  Noah’s  sA  | 

Circus . Ring,  pony  race,  clowa  ! 

tricks,  cage.  | 

Play . Blowing  bubbles,  wsdisf-  | 

top,  rolling  hoops,  sailisf  •  | 
boat.  I 

Community.  .Hospital,  pet  shop,  vsrisw  I 
mills.  j 

W’orkers . All  listed  under  “Expisss-  | 

tion”  in  Table  I.  | 

Birds . All  listed  under  “Exptaf  1 
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v.nn . All  listed  under  “Explana¬ 

tion”  in  Table  I. 

Animals . All  except  household  pets. 

Holidays . Flag  Day,  Mother’s  Day, 

School  Activi¬ 
ties . Painting  pictures,  planting 

bulbs,  making  a  moving 
picture. 

The  second  column  in  Table  III  is 
a  itill  further  division  of  material  into 
experiences  needing  special  emphasis 
bemuse  of  both  high  rate  of  usage  in 
the  Primers  and  First  Readers  exam¬ 
ined  and  low  rate  of  possession  as 
experiences  by  children  preparing  for 
First  Grades. 

With  the  exception  of  Circus  all  the 
children  have  had  at  least  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  all  the  experiences 
listed  in  Table  III.  But  these  par¬ 
ticular  experiences  have  had  such  wide 
treatment  in  the  Primers  and  First 
Readers  examined  that  it  was  felt  to 
be  necessarv  to  include  them  in  Table 
III. 

Methods. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
methods  employed  in  acquiring  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  Tables  II  and 
III. 

Pictures  representing  the  experi¬ 
ences  being  tested  were  shown  to  each 
child  individually.  After  he  had  ex¬ 
amined  the  picture  a  short  time  he 
was  asked  such  questions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “W^hat  does  this  picture  tell 
you  about  ?  Where  do  you  think  this 
picture  was  taken?  Did  you  ever  go 
to  a  place  which  looks  something  like 
this  picture  ?  What  did  you  do  there  ? 
What  are  the  people  in  this  picture 
doing  Did  you  ever  see  real  people 
doing  that  ?  Why  do  they  do  it  ?  Do 
you  know  the  name  of  this  animal  ? 
Bid  you  ever  see  an  animal  like  this 
one?  Where?  Tell  me  about  him. 
What  day  (holiday)  does  this  picture 


tell  us  about?  How  can  you  tell! 
What  do  you  do  on  that  day  ? 

In  some  cases  pictures  which  were 
truly  representative  could  not  be 
found.  Then  questions  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  asked  of  small  groups  of 
children,  each  child  in  the  gronp  hav¬ 
ing  a  different  question  to  answer,  so 
that  the  replies  of  the  others  eould 
not  influence  any  child’s  reply.  “If 
you  went  to  a  circus,  what  would  you 
see?  What  would  the  clowns  do? 
Where  would  you  sit?  Where  would 
the  animals  be?  What  sounds  would 
you  hear  ?  If  you  went  to  the  seashore 
what  would  you  do  there  ?  What 
would  you  take  with  you?  What  do 
you  think  would  be  the  most  fun  of 
all  ?  What  would  you  take  home  with 
you  ?  If  you  went  in  swimming  how 
would  your  mouth  taste? 

In  case  of  a  child  failing  to  respond 
in  group  questioning,  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed  alone,  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
he  really  possessed  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  subject  discussed  in 
the  group. 

Supplying  Experiences. 

Various  methods  were  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  experiences  found  to  be  lacking 
in  the  31  kindergarten  children  ex¬ 
amined.  Stories  supplemented  by 
questions  and  dramatizations  helped 
in  understanding  about  fairies,  com¬ 
munity  workers,  holidays  and  the  cir¬ 
cus.  Excursions  of  small  groups  to 
a  pet  shop,  a  hospital,  a  library,  and 
a  brass  mill,  followed  by  reports  to  the 
larger  group,  opened  avenues  of  inter¬ 
est  in  these  community  enterprises. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  study  animals 
as  a  separate  topic,  because  wild  ani¬ 
mals  were  introduced  in  the  study  of 
the  circus  and  domestic  animals  in 
the  study  of  the  farm. 
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dren  should  not  be  given  a  one-sided  | 
impression. 

Summary.  ? 

This  study  attempted  to  organize 
the  provision  of  pre-reading  experi¬ 
ence  by  determining  specific  needs, 
and  by  supplying  them.  This  study, 
by  organizing  the  pre-reading  experi¬ 
ence  needs  of  a  particular  group,  hti 
made  it  possible  to  weed  out  many  | 
kindergarten  activities  not  actually  ; 
necessary,  and  thus  to  emphasize  ex-  ; 
periences  specifically  required  by  that  ' 
group. 

In  order  to  use  the  findings  of  this 
study  next  year  it  will  be  necessary, 
of  course,  to  examine  next  year’s  class 
to  determine  its  experience  needs,  as 
explained  in  the  Table  II. 


E 

HARBINGER  | 

Eleanor  A.  Chaffee  I 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  | 

Last  night  Autumn,  too  early,  crossed  the  hills.  ! 


In  secret  she  went  past,  but  on  a  tree  ^ 

A  leaf  turned  brown,  and  such  a  hush  as  fills  j 

Forests  before  a  storm,  fell  silently  | 

On  every  living  thing.  The  flowers  sense  ; 

Precarious  sufference  on  every  bloom ;  | 

The  bittersweet  climbs  bravely  still  the  fence,  * 

Feeling  the  chill  presaging  ultimate  doom.  r 

The  mortal  heart  has,  too,  its  season’s  end;  i 

Too  bright  the  sun,  too  insincere  the  line  \ 


That  marks  the  shadow’s  edge.  No  fissures  mend 
That  now  are  measured  by  faint  summer’s  sign. 
Many  a  pilgrim  knows  the  battle  lost 
When  first  his  pulses  slow  to  early  frost. 


A  Farm  project  and  a  Circus  proj'- 
ect  made  necessary  the  gathering  of 
much  information  about  these  two 
subj'ects. 

In  school  activities  and  play  activi¬ 
ties  and  acquaintance  with  toys  no 
second-hand  experience  was  necessary, 
as  real  toys  were  brought  to  school, 
real  bulbs  were  planted,  and  real  pic¬ 
tures  were  painted.  Actual  bubbles 
were  blown,  the  children  actually 
waded  in  water  and  actually  sailed 
boats,  actually  rolled  hoops  and  spun 
tops. 

In  cases  where  stories  were  used  to 
provide  the  desired  understanding,  as 
in  the  subject  Fairies,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  at  least  two  stories  for  each 
type  of  fairy  in  order  that  the  chil¬ 


OLD  SCISSORS 

Norris  Potter,  Jr. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  ER^OLISH 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Old  Macready  dead?  The  man  was  quaint 
And  good  of  heart.  "Old  Scissors*’  he  was  dubbed. 
Children  loved  his  cart  with  blistered  paint, 

His  bell,  whetstones,  and  leathers  finely  rubbed. 
His  whirring,  mottled  emery-wheel. 

Restoring  verve  to  baffled  steel. 

Aimed  jets  of  sparks  in  stabbing  finger-play — 
His  coming  was  a  tiny  holiday. 

"The  world  needs  edges,”  he  would  proudly  say, 
"To  split  the  stubborn  wood,  the  beast  to  slay, 

To  cut  the  rot  from  apples — and  from  men. 

We  need  the  slicing  tongue,  the  edged  pen  I” 
Almost  savage  was  his  eye,  and  then 
He  quietly  whirled  his  wheel  again. 

I  remember  well  a  scimitar,  rust-bit. 

Hanging,  curved  and  ancient,  on  our  wall. 

A  bent  half-day  he  spent  abrading  it. 

And  smiled  in  pride,  and  took  no  pay  at  all. 
‘T^o  merit  in  a  sword,”  he  said, 

*njnles8  it  strikes  men  cleanly  dead — 

Then  has  it — wedded  to  its  purpose  dark, 

Man’s  bone  and  gristle  cleaving — Beauty’s  mark.” 

So,  now  he  lies  severely  quiet  and  alone. 

Hie  patient  hand  is  whittled  white  to  bone. 

He  was,  I  think,  quite  unafraid 

Of  that  gray  and  biding  blade 

Which  day  by  day  he  edged  and  polished  well 

Until,  hawk-swift  and  merciful,  it  fell. 
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Secondary  Education.  By  Thomat  H. 
Briggt,  Teachers  Colley,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1933. 

Students  of  secondary  education  will 
turn  with  a  keen  sense  of  anticipation  to 
the  new  offering  from  Professor  Briggs  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  textbook  for  classes 
in  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  and 
Dr.  Briggs’  name  is  so  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  literature  related  to  this 
important  subject  that  one  is  justified  in 
expecting  a  masterful  presentation. 

In  the  fifteen  years  since  the  publication 
of  Alexander  Inglis’  Principles  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education  there  has  been  no  end  to 
the  material  piled  up  in  this  field,  and 
several  texts  of  merit  have  appeared.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  to  the  glorj'  of 
Dr.  Inglis,  that  there  has  been  little  that 
was  new,  and  less  that  was  improved  in 
the  retelling.  Efforts  at  originality  have 
in  some  instances  been  {lathetic.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  have  been  posted  as  to  the 
latest  statistics,  the  partial  results  of  par¬ 
tial  investigations  recently  imdertaken, 
and  little  more.  Inglis’  book  remains  the 
outstanding  text  in  the  field  and  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  classic  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion. 

Professor  Briggs  has  endowed  his  pen 
with  the  virile  personality  that  has  made 
his  s])oken  word  and  living  presence  a 
power  to  his  classes  and  his  audiences. 
His  facility  in  forceful  diction  is  as  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  printed  page.  Sentences 
stand  out  in  boldness  because  of  his  happy 
choice  of  words,  and  basic  truths  take  on 
new  meaning.  His  keen  sense  of  the  ab¬ 
surd  touches  his  criticisms  with  sly  humor, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  he 
is  far  more  tolerant  of  the  errors  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission  in  secondary  schools 
than  other  critics  who  have  made  us  feel 
that  there  is  no  help  in  us.  His  frequent 
lapse  into  Latin  and  his  ready  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  classics  are  truly  compli- 
mentarj'  to  the  schools  as  they  were  while 


he  is  pointing  the  way  they  are  to  go. 

Two-thirds  of  the  book  is  not  unlike  s 
score  of  other  texts  in  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  development  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  is  always  included,  and  nothisf 
distinctly  new  is  advanced.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  European  secondary  schools  is 
clear  and  illuminating,  but  of  limited 
value  to  the  student  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  chapters  on  Adolescence  are 
particularly  good  in  that  they  have 
omitted  much  that  does  not  concern  the 
teacher,  and  they  interpret  significant  fea¬ 
tures  by  most  helpful  applications.  The 
chapters  on  the  Curriculum  present  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  scientific  curric¬ 
ulum-making,  a  task,  according  to  Dr. 
Briggs’  thesis,  which  is  to  be  forever  in 
the  doing  and  one  enlisting  the  best  in¬ 
telligence  of  teachers  as  well  as  of  cur¬ 
riculum  experts.  The  initial  attack  is  to 
be  made  upon  the  course  of  study  where 
immediate  results  may  be  realized.  Hav¬ 
ing  set  up  sound  guiding  principles.  Dr. 
Briggs  is  hopeful  that  the  way  is  opened 
to  such  co-operative  undertaking  as  may 
lead  the  schools  out  of  the  confusion  that 
has  attended  reconstruction  in  the  past. 

If  one  were  disposed  to  object  to  the 
material  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  as  belonging  in  other  courses 
than  Secondary  Education,  the  objection 
can  be  ignored  in  view  of  the  interest 
attached  to  the  material  as  presented  by 
Dr.  Briggs.  Under  the  head  of  “Mores," 
he  has  grouped  the  social  and  political 
patterns  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  shaping  the  individual  in  our  democ¬ 
racy.  'Fhe  chapters  on  “Attitudes”  deal 
with  the  emotional  side  of  education,  and 
those  on  “Interests”  present  other  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  most  entertainingly. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Brigfs 
did  not  time  his  work  so  as  to  profit  by 
the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  w'hich  is  now  appearing.  He  might 
have  utilized  the  material  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  As  it  is  our  choice  of  text  must 
lie  between  several  which  have  appeared 
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within  s  decade,  most  of  them  excellent, 
and  all  mach  alike  after  one  has  made 
the  deductions  due  to  personality.  The 
effort  to  make  each  in  turn  different  from 
its  predecessor  has  spent  itself  in  intro¬ 
ducing  material,  interesting  in  itself,  but 
only  casually  related  to  the  subject.  In 
this  Dr.  Briggs  has  succeeded  rather 
better. — EIdwabd  J.  EIaton,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Education. 

«  •  • 

The  Life  and  Friendships  of  Dean 
Swift.  By  Steven  Ottynn.  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  N.  Y.  1933.  362  pp.,  illustrated. 
13.75. 

This  line  biography,  by  the  author  of 
“The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  “The  Life 
of  Horace  Walpole,”  etc.,  is  the  sort  of 
book  in  which  a  teacher  of  English  liter¬ 
ature  takes  a  keen  delight.  It  is  first  of 
all  readable.  Mr.  Qwynne  has  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  character  with  which  to  deal,  one  whose 
life  still  presents  an  unsolved  mystery 
in  relations  to  the  two  women  who  loved 
him  so  devotedly.  While  the  author  is 
not  so  dramatic  in  his  delineation  of  the 
character  of  this  strange  man  as  is  Hip- 
pol^-te  Taine,  you  feel  that  he  is  more 
truthful,  and  after  all,  the  truth  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  such  a  biography. 

This  is  an  acount  of  Swift  as  man  and 
as  writer,  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
noted  satirist’s  own  writings  and  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence,  and  from  the  “lives” 
written  by  men  who  had  seen  and  known 
Jonathan  Swift.  While  far  from  the  fic¬ 
tional  type  of  biography,  such  as  Francis 
Hackett’s  “Henry  VIII,”  the  story  is  in¬ 
terestingly  told,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  opening  paragraph  of  Chapter  I. 

“In  the  august  company  of  great  writers 
there  are  some  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  so  affected  popular  imagination 
in  their  lifetime  that  a  ghost  of  them 
survives,  vaguely  familiar  to  thousands 
who  in  reality  know  nothing  but  the 
name:  Dante  perhaps,  Heine,  Goethe,  Bal- 
tac,  Dumas  p^re,  certainly,  among  foreign¬ 
ers;  of  our  own  stock,  Johnson,  Bums, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  and  less  clearly, 
Dickens.  They  people  the  dim  domain  of 
our  own  culture,  they  bring  a  breath  of 
life  among  the  shades.  Loving  research 
has  sought  to  build  up  beside  them  a 


figure  of  Shakespeare,  but  has  not  really 
fixed  any  lineament ;  nothing  remains  but 
a  fleeting  image  of  a  young  man  holding 
horses  outside  a  theatre.  The  others  are 
different :  we  recognize  them  as  they  pass, 
we  know  their  gestures  and  carriage,  as 
the  citizens  of  a  little  town  know  its 
chief  men.  Yet,  I  think,  Jonathan  Swift 
has  a  distinction  of  his  own,  the  only 
man  of  letters  who  became  a  legend  in 
his  own  lifetime.” 

Mr.  Qwj-nn  divides  the  life  and  works 
of  Swift  into  three  sections;  the  appren¬ 
tice  to  literature,  the  pamphleteer,  and  the 
dean.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  is  that  dealing  with  The  Dean’s  Irish 
Circle,  1717-1723.  The  most  touching  is 
Chapter  18,  Swift’s  last  visit  to  England 
and  Stella’s  death.  The  student  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  will  find  in  these  pages  an 
illuminating  account  of  Swift’s  quarrels 
with  Pope  and  with  Sheridan,  his  tri¬ 
umphs  and  disappointments,  his  loves  and 
bitter  hatreds. 

The  author  of  Gulliver's  Travels  passes 
not  unnaturally  for  a  misanthrope,  and 
the  tragic  end  of  that  sombre  genius  has 
stamped  itself  on  popular  imagination. 
Yet  Swift  was  as  social  as  Dr.  Johnson 
and  as  much  a  center;  to  know  his  life 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  periods  of  London  society; 
Congreve,  Addison,  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  Gay 
and  Pope  were  all  among  his  intimates 
and,  largely  through  him,  were  in  close 
touch  with  the  great  politicians,  Halifax 
and  Somers,  Harley  and  Bolingbroke.  We 
can  learn  from  his  writings  how  these 
men  lived  together,  what  they  talked  of, 
where  they  dined,  what  they  drank. 

Mr.  Gwynn  has  not  tried  for  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  He  has,  however,  used  the  re¬ 
sults  of  much  biographical  research  in 
writing  his  colorful  book.  He  has  pic¬ 
tured  vividly  and  understandingly  Swift, 
his  friends,  and  his  times,  with  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  Swift’s  important  ptart  in  creating 
the  Anglo-Irish  nation.  He  has  traced 
the  formation  of  a  great  master  of  Eng¬ 
lish  prose,  and  discussed  with  penetration 
the  never-to-be-settled  questions  of  Swift’s 
relations  with  Stella  and  Vanessa.  As 
nearly  as  may  be,  he  has  arrived  at  a 
comprehension  of  Swift’s  difRcult  nature. 
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and  has  presented  his  conclusions  with 
charm  and  distinction. 

Stephen  Owynn,  who  has  behind  him  a 
long:  career  in  the  field  of  letters,  is  ideally 
suited  both  by  sympathy  and  training  to 
be  Swift’s  biographer. 

All  in  all,  this  is  the  most  readable 
biography  of  Swift  that  the  writer  has 
yet  seen.  I  feel  free  to  recommend  it 
highly  to  all  teachers  and  students  of 
English  Literature. — E.  L.  Getchell. 

•  *  * 

English  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  By  John  William  Cunliffe,  Litt. 
D.  The  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y.  1933. 
341  pp. 

Here  is  a  book  rich  in  material  and 
written  by  a  master  hand.  Dr.  Cunliffe 
is  English  by  birth  and  .Vmerican  by  adop¬ 
tion.  Educated  at  Manchester  and  Ix>n- 
don  University,  he  has  taught  at  London, 
at  McGill  University,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  is  now  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia. 

In  this  readable  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
lightful  book  of  some  350  pages.  Dr.  Cun¬ 
liffe  has  given  us  a  clear,  unbiased,  and 
convincing  presentation  of  the  principal 
achievements  and  leading  personalities  in 
English  Literature  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  The  opening  paragraph  of  the  in¬ 
troductory  chapter  illustrates  the  terse, 
vivid  style  of  the  author: 

“Tlie  death  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
fir.st  year  of  the  twentieth  century  murks 
with  a  convenient  definiteness  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  age.  In  international  poli¬ 
tics  England’s  position  of  ‘splendid  isola¬ 
tion’  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  an  entente 
rordiale  with  France,  which  the  new  sov¬ 
ereign,  Edward  VII,  had  a  considerable 
share  in  arranging.  Great  Britain  had 
emerged  from  the  Boer  War  victorious, 
but  with  diminishe<l  prestige.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor’s  congratulatory  message  to 
President  Kruger  had  aroused  British  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  the  British  Government’s 
counter  stroke  of  sending  the  White 
Squadron  out  into  the  North  Sea  had 
excited  German  fears.  Germany  set 
about  the  increase  of  her  own  fleet  to  a 
strength  that  caused  further  irritation 
to  British  susceptibilities,  and  Europe 
seemed  to  be  divided  into  two  armed 


camps.  All  that  the  diplomatists  could 
do  was  to  defer  the  outbreak  of  the 
inevitable  conflict  to  1914.” 

This  introductory  chapter  summarises 
the  economic  and  political  tendencies  of 
the  period.  The  remaining  twelve  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  a  clear,  scholarly  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  drama,  the  novel,  the  essay, 
journalism,  and  travel,  and  recent  and 
contemporary  poetry. 

Professor  Cunliffe  gives  a  chapter  to 
G  B.  Shaw,  another  to  Conrad,  one  each 
to  Wells,  Galsworthy,  and  Bennett.  The 
poets  chosen  as  representative  of  the, 
changing  times,  are  Masefield,  Rupert 
Brooks,  W.  W.  Gibson,  W.  H.  Davies, 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 

“There  is  general  agreement  among  the 
critics,”  says  Prof.  Cunliffe,  “that,  so  far, 
the  twentieth  century  is  not  a  great  poetic 
period.  The  principal  poetic  achievement 
of  the  first  decade  was  ‘The  Dymasts’ 
(1904-8)  by  Thomas  Hardy,  who  contin¬ 
ued  his  poetic  activity  up  to  his  death  in 
1928 ;  Meredith  and  Swinburne  both  sur¬ 
vived  till  1909,  but  all  these  great  names 
obviously  belong  to  the  Victorian  era.” 

These  chapters  are  not  only  illuminat¬ 
ing  in  their  comprehensive  discussion  of 
authors  and  their  works,  but  are  often 
challenging  in  their  criticism.  In,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  discussion  of 
Virginia  Woolf  and  her  experiments  in 
new  forms  of  fiction.  Prof.  Cunliffe  says: 

“It  is  hardly  possible  to  discuss  the 
achievements  of  Virginia  Woolf  in  simple 
terms,  for  her  work  is  new  and  strange 
and  elusive  in  its  significance.  It  may  be 
that  she  is  trying  to  force  into  the  novel 
.  .  .  an  intellectual  content  it  is  not 

capable  of  conveying  ...  It  must  be 
left  to  the  future  to  dwide  whether  her 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
novel  is  a  renewal  of  an  outworn  form 
of  fiction  or  merely  an  eccentricity — s 
yielding  to  the  temptation  to  gratify  the 
craze  for  novelty.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  her  contributions  to  literary 
criticism  are  of  permanent  value  and  in¬ 
terest,  both  for  the  brilliance  of  their 
style  and  for  their  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  authors 
she  admires.  Her  power  of  appreciation, 
though  not  always  extending  to  her  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors,  is,  for  the  mass  of 
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English  literature,  both  liberal  and  enthu¬ 
siastic.” 

These  discussions  of  recent  and  present- 
day  writers  will  prove  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  intelligent  reader,  and 
invaluable  to  one  w'ho  is  studying  or  teach¬ 
ing  current  literature. — E.  L.  OEXcnEix. 

«  •  • 

The  Great  Tradition.  An  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  American  Literature  Since  the  Civil 
War.  By  Granville  Hicks.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1933.  317  pp.,  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  new  and  most  interesting 
interpretation  of  our  literature.  The 
theme  is  a  struggle  towards  a  conception 
of  life  and  society  that  makes  it  possible 
to  treat  the  experiences  of  representative 
people  in  a  literature  that  has  both  depth 
of  understanding  and  perfection  of  form. 
It  is  not  a  mere  list  of  American  writers 
and  their  works  chronologically  arranged. 
It  is  an  attempt — and  a  successful  one — 
to  interpret  these  men  and  books  in  the 
light  of  a  constantly  changing  environ¬ 
ment.  These  writers  are  analyzed  not 
merely  as  authors  of  novels  or  poems,  but 
in  relation  to  those  hidden  forces  that 
appeared  in  American  life,  and  which, 
invisible  to  or  dimly  understood  by  the 
la.v'man,  are  interpreted  to  us  by  the  poet 
and  the  novelist.  Mr.  Hicks  understands 
these — he  knows  their  significance;  and 
in  a  book  of  compelling  interest  he  car¬ 
ries  us  along  the  main  currents  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
to  the  present.  Thus  the  volume  is  not 
merely  a  scholarly  study  of  our  chief 
American  writers,  it  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  history  of  our  country. 

Of  all  forms  of  literature,  fiction  is  the 
one  that  most  clearly  mirrors  the  life 
of  man.  Mr.  Hicks  has  chosen  the  real¬ 
istic  social  novel  as  the  best  literary  form 
for  giving  us  this  interpretation.  In  his 
opening  chapter,  “Heritage,”  he  briefiy  re¬ 
views  the  condition  of  these  more  or  less 
Cnited  States  after  the  Civil  War. 

“So  capitalistic  enterprise  swept  ahead,” 
he  says,  “bearing  opportunity  in  one  hand 
and  destruction  in  the  other,  promising 
more  than  it  could  accomplish,  but  accom¬ 
plishing  more  than  an  earlier  generation 
had  dared  to  dream.  On  the  material 
level  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  that 
mad  advance  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 


On  the  cultural  level  it  can,  alas,  be  more 
easily  estimated.  In  a  society  that  re¬ 
garded  chaos  as  natural,  that  made  greed 
a  virtue,  that  placed  financial  achievement 
before  personal  integrity,  culture  was  not 
likely  to  fiourish.  .  .  .  Especially  hazard¬ 
ous  was  the  position  of  any  artist  who 
might  venture  to  do  what  artists  so  com¬ 
monly  try  to  do,  to  mirror  his  own  times. 
Where  was  he  to  stand  in  order  to  see 
that  society  of  his  in  terms  that  would 
permit  him  to  describe  it?  How  was  he 
to  find  a  pattern  in  a  world  whose  lack 
of  order  was  its  distinguishing  quality? 
All  about  him  were  stirring  scenes,  titanic 
combats,  harrowing  defeats,  and  stupen¬ 
dous  victories.  In  this  march  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  their  men  were  all  the  elements 
of  an  epic, — except  evidences  of  some 
shaping  destiny,  intimations  of  some  di¬ 
vine  or  human  goal  towards  which  events 
could  be  observed  to  move.  The  maze  it¬ 
self  was  fascinating,  but  there  was  no 
Ariadne  to  guide  the  aspiring  author 
through  its  mysteries.” 

So,  in  this  delightful  style,  Mr.  Hicks 
takes  us  from  the  days  of  Emerson  and 
Melville  through  those  striking  changes 
in  social  conditions  that  transformed  an 
agricultural  society  into  an  industrial  one, 
and  from  the  narrow  provincial  outlook 
of  the  decades  from  1870  to  1890  to  the 
international  outlook  of  today.  It  is  a 
fascinating  tale,  told  with  the  sureness  of 
a  master  of  style.  In  these  pages  Mr. 
Hicks  traces  the  passing  of  the  genteel 
tradition,  not  ironically  as  has  San- 
tanya  and  other  writers,  but  graphically 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  literary 
historian. 

Chapter  Two,  “A  Banjo  on  My  Knee,” 
discusses  the  rise  of  sectionalism  as  shown 
in  the  writings  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain,  of  Edward  Eggleston  and  Q.  W. 
Cable.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  novels 
of  politics,  “The  Gilded  Age”  and  “De¬ 
mocracy”;  a  novel  of  business,  “The  Rise 
of  Silas  Lapham”;  a  novel  of  labor,  “The 
Bread  Winners,”  by  Henry  F.  Keenan ; 
and  a  discussion  of  the  works  of  W.  D. 
Howells. 

His  “Fugitives”  are  Sarah  Ome  Jewett, 
Henry  James,  and  Emily  Dickinson.  Under 
the  caption  of  “Struggle  and  Plight”  he 
discusses  Henry  Adams,  Eld  ward  Bellamy, 
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Hamlin  Garland,  Stephen  Crane,  and  leaaer 
writers.  Then  follow  “The  Years  of  Hope,” 
**Two  Roads,”  and  finally  a  chapter  en¬ 
titled  ^Trumpet  Call,”  which  ends  with 
this  striking  para^aph : 

“Let  no  one  be  deceived ;  difficult  years 
loom  before  us  and  the  very  existence 
of  art  may  seem  to  be  imperilled.  .  .  . 
But  certainly  we  cannot  despair  of  the 
eventual  outcome,  and  even  in  the  days  of 
stress  revolutionary  writers  will  have  a 
kind  of  courage  that  others  cannot  share. 
For  they  will  know  that  what  is  strug- 
gling  for  utterance  on  their  pages  is  the 


spirit,  not  of  an  isolated  individual,  not 
of  some  literary  clique,  not  of  some  de¬ 
cadent  tradition,  but  the  ^irit  of  t.het 
class  with  which  the  future  rests  and  into 
whose  hands  the  highest  hopes  of 
kind  are  entrusted.  They  will  know  that, 
whatever  destruction  the  future  may 
bring,  they  are  allied  with  the  forces  of 
construction.  They  will  know  they  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  battle  that,  in  the  long 
run,  is  for  civilization  itself,  and  they 
will  have  no  doubt  of  the  outcome.”— 
£.  L.  Qetcheix. 


,  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  publications  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  EnuoATioif.  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  reriew  In  this  or  subsequent  numbers  of 
Iduoation. 


The  Orest  Tradition.  An  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  American  Literature  Since  the 
Civil  War.  By  Granville  Hicks.  1933. 
317  pp..  cloth,  $2.50.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany. 

English  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  By  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  Professor  of 
English  and  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  1933.  341  pp.,  cloth.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Library  in  the  School.  By  Lucile 
F,  Fargo,  Research  Associate,  School  of 
Library  Service,  Columbia  University. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  1933.  479  pp., 

cloth,  illustrated,  $3.00.  American  Li¬ 
brary  .Association. 

Safety  in  Physical  Education  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schoois.  By  Frank  8.  Lloyd, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  New 
York  University.  1933.  167  pp.,  paper, 

$1.25.  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters. 

Children  of  the  Depression.  By  if.  E. 
Haggerty,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Ekluca- 
tion.  University  of  Minnesota.  1933.  25 

pp.,  paper,  25  cents.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  Press. 

Motion  Pictures  and  the  Social  Atti¬ 
tudes  of  Children.  By  Ruth  C.  Peterson, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  L.  L.  Thurstone, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Chicago.  1933.  142  pp.,  cloth,  $1,50.  The 

Macmillan  Company. 

Movies  and  Conduct.  By  Herbert  Blu¬ 
nter,  .Associate  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Chicago.  1933.  257  pp., 

cloth,  $1.50.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Problems  in  the  Education  of  College 
Women.  A  Study  of  Women  Graduates 
of  Southern  Colleges.  By  Doak  8,  Camp¬ 
bell.  1933.  Paper,  80  pp.  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers. 


Social  Reconstruction.  Study  Guide  for 
Group  and  Class  Discussion.  By  Harold 
Rugg  and  Marvin  Krueger.  1933.  140  pp., 
paper.  The  John  Day  Company. 

Movies,  Delinquency,  and  Crime.  By 
Herbert  Blumer,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Philip  if.  Hauser,  Instructor  in  Sociology, 
University  of  Chicago.  1933.  233  pp., 

cloth,  $1.50.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Instructional  Testa  in  French.  By 
John  Guy  Fowlkes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Eklucation,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Charles  E.  Youn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
French,  University  of  Milwaukee.  120  plus 
xvi  pp.,  paper.  6€  cents.  1933.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Beorganlaation  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.  By  Francis  T.  8paulding,  0.  /. 
Frederick  and  Leonard  V.  Koos.,  National 
Survey  of  Secondary  Elducation  Monograph 
No.  5.  423  pp.,  paper,  40  cents.  Office  of 
Education,  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Provisions  for  Individual  Differences 
Marking  and  Promotion.  By  Roy  0. 
Billett.  National  Survey  of  Secondary 
Education  Monograph  No.  13.  472  pp.,  pa¬ 
per,  40  cents.  Office  of  Education,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

A  Student’s  Guide  to  American  His¬ 
tory.  By  William  A.  Hamm  and  Madeline 
K.  Durfee.  156  pp.,  paper,  1933,  48  cents. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

•  •  • 

The  following  publications  are  all  from 
The  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University : 

The  Influence  of  Familiarity  Upon 
Children’s  Preferences  for  Pictures  and 
Poems.  By  James  E.  Mendenhall  and 
Marcia  E.  Mendenhall. 


The  National  Crises  Series:  Unemploy-  A  Study  of  Library  Beading  in  the 
ment  Relief  and  Public  Works,  by  Leon  Primary  Grades.  By  V.  DeWitt  Bonef 
C.  Marshall;  The  Changed  Scene  in  In-  Ph.D. 
dustry  and  Transportation,  by  Leon  C. 

Marshall;  In  Relief  of  Debtors,  by  Ed¬ 
mund  deS.  Brunner;  Funds  and  the  Finan¬ 
cial  System,  by  Leon  C.  Marshall ;  The 
Farm  Act  of  1933,  Its  Place  in  the  Re- 
co%’ery  Program,  by  Edmund  de8.  Brunner. 

Resistant  Behavior  of  Pre-School  Chil¬ 
dren.  By  Ruth  Kennedy  Caille,  Ph.D. 

Children’s  Fears,  Dreams,  Wishes,  Day¬ 
dreams,  Likes,  Dislikes,  Pleasant  Memo¬ 
ries.  By  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  Frances  V. 

Mnrkey  and  Catherine  L.  Jersild.  .  ^  . 

A  Study  of  Young  High  School  Grada- 

The  Developmental  Status  of  the  Pre-  ates.  By  Margaret  Whiteside  Moore,  Ph.D. 
School  Child  As  a  Prognosis  of  Future 
Development.  By  Gertrude  Porter  Dris¬ 
coll,  Ph.D. 


Responsibility  for  Rural-School  Ad* 
ministration.  By  Frank  W.  Cyr,  Ph.D. 


An  Experimental  Study  of  Rewardii 
By  Edtrard  L.  Thorndike  and  the  Staff  of 
the  Division  of  Psychology,  Institute  of 
Educational  Research,  Teachers  College^ 
Columbia  University. 


A  Comparison  of  the  Intelligenee  of 
Deaf  and  Hearing  Children.  By  Keith 
MacKane,  Ph.D. 


Student  Aid  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  United  States.  By  Verna  A.  Car- 
ley,  Ph.D. 


A  Study  of  Ability  Grouping  in  the 
Elementary  School.  By  Pearl  West,  PhJ). 


